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Amber Lights. 


Sr. Lous, January 2, 1895, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to a recent communication of Mr. A. H. John- 
son about amber as a color for caution signals, and the 
appearance of amber-colored glass as seen in druggist’s 
windows, the effect of this color as it would probably 
appear in signal lamps can be seen in this city on 
some of the cars of the Lindell Electric Street Rail- 
way Company. Four branches of this line converge 
near the central part of the city on Washington 
avenue. To aid the public in distinguishing the cars 
of the different branches while on this street a glass 
bull’s eye about 7 in. in diameter is placed in the eud of 
the clere story of the cars; the colors used are ted, green, 
amber and white, and the illumination is by an incandes- 
cent lamp placed about 4 in. behind the bull’s eye. It 
forms one of a series of ten 20 c. p. lamps used in light- 
ing the car. The contrast between these colors and the 
white head light is very marked. The amber is easily 
distinguishable at distances up to about half a mile, and 
usually at greater distances, except in a few instances 
whete the amber glass seems to be of too light a shade, 
showing a light which leaves one in doubt whether it is 
amber or white when more than about half a mile away. 
The proper shade of color seems to be of greater impor- 
tance in amber than in red or green glasses. 

E. A. HERMANN. 





Mechanical Details of M. C. B. Couplers. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: ; 

My attention has been called to an article in your issue 
of Jan. 4, in regard to the mechanical details of M. C. B. 
couplers, and the remarks made by Mr. Barr at the 
December meeting of the Western Railway Club,in which 
he well said that in looking’ after the quality of the mate- 
tial, the mechanical construction of the coupler is being 
lost sight of. 

In the first place simplicity of design and the smallest 
number of parts possible to perform the offices required 
are of the utmost importance, both to reduce the number 
of breakages and the amount of stock required to be car- 
ried for replacements. 

Then too the lock should be a direct gravity lock sup- 
ported by metal its whole length, parallelto the bearing 
of the tail of the knuckle when it is locked or coupled, 
and supported by it when the knuckle is ready for coup- 
ling. A lock of this description must always drop by its 
own weight the moment it is released and thus complete 
the coupling, no matter how fast the cars are thrown 
together. 

Mr. Barr is also tight in regard to any lock that swings 
forward and backward, whether it is pivoted vertically or 
horizontally. This can be proved by taking hold of the 
nose of the knuckle, clusing as quickly as possible, and 
letting it rebound, when it will be found to swing open, 
nine times out of ten, before the lock drops to hold it. A 
lock of this kind is much mote likely to uncouple than a 
direct gravity lock, especially on heavy grades whete 
there is a steady pull it will creep back gradually and al- 
low the cars to separate. 

Any lock that is forced up by the tail of the knuckle 
striking it is also objectionable as it requires two motions 
before it performs its function. It will be found that a 
direct gravity lock is much better for passenger service as 
it requires no springs to keep it locked or coupled and 
will not uncouple. I was told by a prominent Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power within a few days of a case of 
uncoupling on his road ona car which had a coupler with 
a lock that swings backward and forward. The teport of 
the inspector said it was caused by oil on the lock, which 
was no doubt put there to make it slide forward more 
promptly in coupling. A direct gravity lock requires no 
jaming or jaring of the cars in coupling, as they can be 
backed together as slow as it is possible to move the 
locomotive. 





Mr. Barr 1s mistaken though when he says that there is 
no coupler that will remain uncoupled without pulling or 
pushing the handle of the rod over a shoulder to keep it 
unlocked when the switchman lifts it to uncouple. This 
is not necessary with the Thurmond‘ and when the cars 
separate it is ready for coupling without releasing the rod. 
It is also an advantage on the outside of a curve as the 
brakeman can uncouple, go off to signal his engineer and 
need not return to make ready for another coupling. 
Most of the connections between the lock and the uncoup- 
ling rod are broken by coupling with a link to the 
knuckle when it is open and the rod not released. As the 
connection is then necessarily tight it will be seen at once 
that as soon as the train stretches out the yielding of the 
drawbaz spring will break the chain. 

T. L. MCKEEN. 





Position Signals for Night Use. 
WEsT BETHLEHEM, Pa., Jan., 3, 1895. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAIZROAD GAZETTE: 

I beg the privilege of adding a few comments to the 
discussion of the signal-light question. 

Thete is greater need for a good signal by night 
than there is by day. The semaphore signal is concededly 
the best day-light signal inthe world. Its characteristic 
of indicating safety or danger by its position, is the feat- 
ure which commends it. After night-fall it loses this 
pecular effectiveness and becomes an ordinary color signal. 
In this form it is no better than thousands of other color 
signals, all of which ate susceptible to serious objections. 

Therefore, our present practice is deficient in the direc- 
tion of our greatest need, and the situation ought to be 
reversed. If, however, it be impossible to accomplish 
this result with our present knowledge, then the night 
should at least be made equal to the day signal. 

Exactly what form the future night signal will assume 
to meet this need, I am not just at present prepared to 
say, but I am fully satisfied that the mere changing of the 
color of the lights, as, for example, from red and white 
for home signals to red and green, or from green and 
white for distant signals to amber and green, will never 
fully meet the necessity; nor will such a change ever 
command the unanimity of sentiment that applies to the 
semaphote, which is, as before stated, admittedly ¢he rail- 
toad signal; consequently, any change that falls short of 
the semaphore standard will provea mere make-shift. So 
long as we rely on night signals of color, irrespective of 
position, no matter what the color, the subject will re- 
main unsettled, and every semaphore erected will prove by 
inference a condemnation of color, alone. 

The office of color in night fixed signals should be lim. 
ited to identification—red to indicate home signals, and 
green, distant; and the position of these colors, horizontal 
or inclined, to indicate danger or otherwise, asin daylight 
practice. 

I fail to understand the logic of a line of argument 
which extols the semaphore for day service and condemns 
position for night service. Such reasoning is fallacious 
and cannot be sustained. Still, one writer says: ‘‘I trust 
that by this time we have become fully alive to the 
necessity of giving up all attempts at shape and form.’’ 
It may be that by ‘‘ shape and form’’ he does not mean 
position. If he does include position, it would be inter- 
esting to know what possible objection can be urged 
against position at night when it is considered the ve plus 
ultra for day signals. He uses the word ‘‘necessity.’’ If 
by this he means to convey the idea that position is 
necessarily rejected by reason of the fact that there is no 
night position signal available, I agree fully. Attempts 
to produce night position signals, some of them promis- 
ing in theory, have heretofore been made, but I think it 
will appear later that these efforts were misdirected in 
some respect, and hence have proved unsuccessful; but I 
submit that that is no valid reason to cease our efforts and 
tush to the adoption of something that will at best only 
defer the matter, and that, too, at considerable additional 
cost. 

The same writer admits in the same article that ‘‘there 
are dangers to be overcome even with the red and green 
standards.’’ I do not quite agree with the quotation of 
the some writer, from Dr. Jeffries’ lecture ‘‘‘form instead 
of color cannot be used fo1 these purposes,’’ if by form is 
meant position. Neither do I agree with the statement 
that ‘‘all attempts at shape ate ridiculous, and arise 
solely from lack of knowledge.’’ ‘The Doctor can read 
the answer in the heavens in any of the shapes or foims 
of the various constellations. 

The perfect night signal iscoming, and I trust the com- 
mittee will recommend that the change be deferred until 
the thorough airing of the subject brings some bright 
inventor to the front—whoever he may be—with a signal 
for night service that willat least be as good, if not better 


than the semaphore. 
J. W. Lattice. 
An Interesting Report on European Locomotive 
Boilers. 

The September (1894) Bulletin of the International Rail- 
road Congress Commission contains a report on European 
locomotive boiler shells, fire-boxes, tubes, smoke-boxes 
and stacks, by M. Ed. Sauvage, one of the principal engin- 
eets of the Eastern Railroads of France. It is impossible 
to publish all of this comprehensive and interesting re- 
port in these columns, but the gist of it is given in what 
follows. 

The report is divided into sections about as follows: 
Stee! for boiler shells and fire-boxes, and tests for steel 


sheets; different forms and sizes of tubes, their effect on 
the capacity of the boiler and their location in the tube 
sheet; inctustation and systems of boiler feeding; the 
effect of the length of tubes and the smoke box ariang- 
ments for the production of steam. The valuable work 
done by the late M. Henry, Chief of the Mechanical De- 
partment of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean toad, show- 
ing the effect of the length of the tubes, the fire brick and 
water arches, and the draught, on boiler capacity, is given 
in a condensed form in this report, and was given more 
in detailin the Raz/road Gazetie, July, 4,1890. The results 
have since been published by Dunod & Vicq, Paris, 1894, 
as an extract from the Annales des Mines of August, 
1894. Jt will 1epay those who are interested in the con- 
ditions which govern steam production in locomotive 
boilers to procure the complete work and read it. There 
are a number of plates giving data that are particularly 
useful to American locomotive designers. 

Mr. Sauvage’s report says that, although in the United 
States steel boilers and fire-boxes are universal, yet in 
Europe, while steel is frequently used for boiler shells, 
it is seldom used for fire-boxes, and that up to this time 
the experience with steel fire-boxes in Europe is confined 
within experimental limits, and they are not yet adopted 
for general use. Accompanying this report are numerous 
drawings showing boiler construction both with iron and 
steel shells, and with copper and steel fire-boxes. In 
general, the illustrations show the European practice with 
which all engineets are more or less familiat. One thing 
must impress the reader, with regard to these designs, is 
that no expense is spared to make the boilers strong and 
safe, and t> hold the sheets so that there is no motion 
when the pressure changes. 

There are given 27 European railroads that are using, 
or are experimenting with steel boiler shells, and it is 
said that there are others not mentioned in the list, and 
that no trouble has been expe1ienced with steel shells, 
except on the Roumanian lines, where there have been 
some cracked sheets. These lines have 55 steel boiler 
shells in use at the present time. 

In Europe only the softest quality of steel is genezally 
used, and 1ecently there has been a general reduction of 
the tensile strength, and there is an inclination to use 
“still softer material. The inspection consists of tensile 
and elongation tests and physical examination by bend- 
ing, prior to accepting the sheets. Phosphorous is re- 
duced to the lowest practicable limit. In Austria the re- 
duction of area of the test specimens at the point of rup- 
ture is taken in the place of elongation. The following 
table shows some of the more characteristic tests for 
shell steel used by European railroads. 

The trials of steel fire-boxes in Europe have not been 
very successful, and there are now but few in service. 
The most extended experiences are those of the Paris, 
Lyons & Mediierranean and the Great Eastern road in 
England. The conclusions of M. Chabal, of the P., L. & 
M., from his study, is that if pure soft steel is used fire- 
boxes of that metal are safe. They should be carefully 
made, and sudden cooling should be avoided. The em- 
ployment of steel is but very little more economical than 
copper, and the principal advantaye of the steel box is 
the decreased weight. The report by M. Sauvage says 
that these opinions of M. Chabal cannot be taken as repre- 
senting that of European engineers generally. 

The report has much information about the various sys- 
tems of placing tubes 1n European locomotives and about 
boiler bracing, smoke stacks and boxes, boiler scale, etc., 
which cannot be given here, but the whole is summed 
up in the following conclusion by M. Sauvage: 

Ist. The use of soft steel sheets for the shells of loco- 
motive boilers is shown by current practice, and it is jus- 
tified by the fact that these sheets are more uniform in 
quality than those of iron. 

2d. The steel should be very soft, as shown by tensile 
strength which should not exceed 64,000 pounds per square 
inch, and should lie betw2en 5,000 pounds and 57,000 
pounds. The plates should come from the best 1aw 
materials, and be as free from phosphorous as possible. 

3rd. The use of steel in the place of iron sometimes 
permits an iucrease of pressure without increasing the 
thickness. 

4th. The manipulation of soft steel sheets does not re- 
quire great precaution because they will stand local heat- 
ing and bending. A desirable precaution is annealing 
the sheets after having werked them, and before riveting 
up. This is not always necessary where long experience 
has proved the constant quality of the material. and where 
the workmen are known to be reliable and accustomed to 
handling steel. 

5th. Steel fire-boxes continue to be almost unused in 
Europe. Some trials have been made which do not indi- 
cate that they are much more economical in service than 
copper, at least not with the qualities of steel obtainable 
in Europe. However, with small locomotives having 
comparatively little work to do, steel fire-boxes may be 
very advantageous. 

6th. Tubes of iron or steel ate being more and more 
employed in the place of brass. This substitution may 
be made without inconvenience, and is a great economy. 

7th. It is useless to solder an end section of copper on 
tubes of iron o1 steel. [This conclusion is the result of 


experience with iron and steel tubes that have had an 
end of copper about 6 inches long put on at the fire-box 
end, probably to increase the life of the flues.—Epiror|. 

8th. The iron and steel tubes are rolled or expanded 
by a mandril in the holes in the tube sheets which are 
made cylindrical or slightly conical. 





9th. The riveted over part or bead on the ends of the 
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tubes at the tube sheet, is not absolutely necessary or in- 
dispensable. 

luth. The ferrules for the ends of the tubes should 
only be used on the fire-box end. 

llth. 


best be prevented by care in handling the boileis. When 


the tubes are cotrectly put in they wil! give no trouble | 


when the firing is regular, and the entrance of the cold 
air to the fire-box is prevented as much as possible. 


Boilers should be cool before being emptied, and espe- | 
It is bad practice | 


cially before washing with cold water. 








































Generally speaking, damage to the tubes can | 


well to prolong the stack into the interior of the smoke- 
box, using a funnel form for the interior. The height of 
the exhaust nozzle ought not to be much more than the 
; upper row of tubes. 
22d. Almost any form of spark arrester is, of course, 

an advantage in reducing sparks, but all interfere with 
the draft more or less, without being absolutely spark 
proof. The simple netting suffices in most cases. 
| 23d. The annular exhaust nozzle seems to be the best, 
but it is complicated in design when the exhaust is made 
variable. 








street, aud running up nearly to Camden street, a distance 
of 0.25 mile. Room for four tracks is provided for in the 
cut, and two of them will enter the south portal of the 
tunnel near Camden street. The east wall of the cut stops 
near Conway street and provision is made for the two re- 
maining tracks to deflect to the east and enter the lower 
end of the train shed of the proposed Lombard street sta- 
tion. The south portal has the same dimensions as the 
main shaft of the tunnel, namely 27 feet in width at the 
springing line at:d 22feet high. The tunnel built on these 
dimensions extends northward 750 feet, the east side wall 
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to draw tne fires before entering stations, as this lets cold 24th. The exhaust nozzle of single blast pipes should | being especially strong to provide against injury when it 


air into the fire-box and injures the tubes. 

12th. Boiler compounds for reducing scale are usefnl 
for preventing hard deposits, but the composition must 
be selected to suit the local conditions and the nature of 
the water, 

13th. Purification before using feed water that is rich 
in carbouate of lime, and above all, water containing 
selenites, is useful, but this plan requires a large outlay 
for apparatus, yet it often happens that the saving in fuel 
and boiler repairs and washing gives a final important 
economy. 


be variable, but it is best that the variation does not per- 
mit too much reduction in the size of the nozzle. No 
doubt it is on account of peimiting too much reduction 
of the nozzle that the variable exhaust has been some- 
times pronounced injurious or useless. The simple de- 
sign of two movable wings seems all that is necessary. 

25th. We refer here to the 1ule indicated in conclusion, 
No 21, regarding the height of the exhaust nozzle. It 
should not exceed much the top row of tubes, even when 
the stack is not prolonged into the smoke-box. 

26th. The speed has no apparent influence on the pro- 





TABLE SHOWING THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTIC TESTS PR“SCRIBED FOR S1 EEL SHEETS FOR EUROPEAN | 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Tensile 





BOILER SHELLS: 


| Contraction 





: Pr .| Elongation | of area at <i =e 
ROAD. strength, Lbs. percent. pointof frac- REMARKS. 
per square tin. 
| ture. Per ct. 
Norwegian State. .......0ssie0sss | 53.000 to 59,000 | 20in Sin. |... 
Northwestern of Austria........ 54.000 to 62,000| sw... 52 ee 
Ausria—Hungary, State..........;50.000 |  ...... 60 : 
King Ferdinand North............ | 57,000 to 64,000] a... 50 Flange sheets. 
a re | 66 000 to 74,000} od... 37 Sheets not flanged. 
WOE MOTRIN isan bsbbasieticnssce | 49,000 to 54,000} 25in Sin. | ooo... Flanged sheets, tested both cross- 
| wis? and lengthwise of rolling. 
e - eese-| 52,000 to 57,000 | 25in8in. | 2c... Sheets not flanged. 
FREASIMOION 0500 -6see0essescees | 52,000 to 59,000 | 26-2. im Sim.; = ...... ccccvecs 
Meditteranean..........-.........| 54,000 to 60,000 | 30-28 in Sin.) —...... ‘Tested both crosswise and length- 
etd a wise of rolling. 
Southern Adriatic................| 53.000 to 59,000 | 40-25 in 3im-| 6.0... cece eee 


London, Chatham & Dover...... | 56.000 to 67 000 | 25 in 
Lancashire & Yorkshire .........) 59,000 to 67,000 | 20 in 
OCT Tp io50s60 occa cesvnns | 57,000 26 in 
Glasgow & Sonthwestetn........ | 56,000 to 67,000 | 25 in 
{| Drifting and 
Great Northero of Ireland ....- | bending tests as 
only. 
re er 59,000 to 67,000 | 26 in 
Natal Government, and Great} 
Indian Peninsula............... | 61.000 to 69,000 | 25 in 
25 in 





Western Railroads of France... | 64,000 to 72,000 


14:h. The introduction of the feed water into the steam 
space which rapidly removes the air from the water, and 
prevents local cooling of the plates, is worthy of trial. 

15th. Locomotive tubes are generally not longer than 
13 to 16% ft., and this shows the bearing which the data 
from the boiler tests, given in the report, have on the 
boiler capacity of the boiler to generate steam. 

loth, The area of the passage through the tubes ought 
to be as large as possible, and this justifies omitting the 
ferrules inside ofgthe tubes at the ends. The diameter of 
tubes should not be too small, and they should not be 
brought too close together. The inside diameter should 
be from 1.6 to 2 in., and the distance between the tube 
holes in the sheets should not be less than .6 to.7 in. 

17th. The tubes with wings on the interior, such 
those of the Serve type for locomotives, have an outside 
diameter of 2.4 to 2.8 in., because tubes smaller than this 
are generally made in too short lengths. It is, perhaps, 
advantageous to substitute tubes with wings for the 
ordinary tubes of 2 in. in diameter, but in that case the 
number of wings, or the size, should be reduced. 

sth. The relative efficiency of tubes arranged at the 
cornets of a square, that in vertical and horizontal 
rows, and those arranged at the corners of the square with 
one tube in the centre of the square, that is, in vertical 
rows, and not in rows horizontally, is about the same, 
Preference is generally given to the arrangement in both 
vertical and horizontal rows. 

19th, It is not apparent that {there is any particular 
ditference in the capacity of boilers to generate steam, 
no matter what the metal of the tubes may be, that is, 
whether it is copper, iron or steel. 

20th. The effect of the volume of the smoke-box is 
seatcely appreciable. The long smoke-boxes, such as are 
used in America, have been tried in Europe by many 
railroads, but do not seem to give better results than 


as 


is 


shorter boxes. It seems preferable to use the shorter box. 

21st. 
riority with any type of smokestack. 
cal form, wider at the top, seems to be preferred. 


It is not apparent that there is any matked supe- 
The slightly coni- 
It is 


Sin. 
8in. 
10 in. 
8 in. 


Tested both crosswise and length- 
wise of rolling. 


4in. 


6 in. 
4in 


In other words, the quality of the 












duction of steam. 
weight of steam escaping per second with the same 
terminal pressure in the cylinders is the governing con- 
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dition. The frequency of the blast has no particular 
effect. This is shown by the action of compound loco- 
motives with two cylinders, 
Portals of the Howard Street Tunnel, Baltimore.* 
The north and south portals of the Howard street tuu- 
nel presented peculiar difficulties of construction and 
they are interesting features in the construction of the 
Baltimore Belt Railroad. At the south end the approach 
is a cut, starting in the B. & O. yaid below Montgomery 
* For a full description of this wo1k see the Ratlroad Gazelle 
December 14, 1894. 















is uncovered by the excavations for the new station. 

Beginning at the north line of King street, a special 
form of construction was introduced to arrange for the en- 
trance of trains from the station to the tunnel. The arch- 
way was abandoned for the distance of 150 feet, and the 
toof is horizontal, on girders. Stone abutments take the 
place of the east-side wall as center supports to the gird- 
e1s, following the line of the tunnel for 100 feet. At a 
point 60 feet north of the interrupted archway and the 
same distance east of the tunnel line, a heavy supporting 
wall begins, upon which the ends of the girders rest, the 
wall following the curve and being joined to the Lom- 
bard street bell-mouth of the tunnel. By means of the 
opening in the tunnel thus formed two tracks will lead 
from the proposed depot into the bell-mouth, switching 
into the two tunnel tracks above Lombard street. 

The bell-mouth, which is joined to the girder work 
a few feet south of Lombard street, is 50 feet wide at the 
springing line. The flare of the shaft is produced by a 
shoit compound curve in the east wall, and the tunnel 
assumes normal proportions 125 feet from whete it joins 
the girder-covered way. 

Ultimately a large passenger station will be erected on 
the east side of Howard street for use in connection with 
thetunnel. The head®house of this station will occupy the 
half square bounded by Lombard, Libeity, Howa1d and 
Pratt streets, and the train sheds and depot yard will ex- 
tend southward to a point near Conway street. Toaccom 
modate the grade of the tunnel this station will be half 
above and half below gtound. Entrance to the trains 
will be below, while waiting-rooms and the executive 
offices of the company will be above. Provision for traffic 
on Pratt, Camden and Conway streets will be made by 
means of steel bridges passing over the train shed and 
tracks below, the arrangement being quite similar to that 
in the northern part of the city, where several streets 
pass over Jones’ Falls and the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. By this means Camden station can be utilized 


v 


Brevard Street Portal. 


for freight business, while passenger traffic will be as- 
signed to the Lombard street depot. 

The arrangement of tracks when the new station shall 
have been couipleted has not been worked out fully, but 
the general plan will be as follows: Freight trains will 
ruu over the two west tracks of the approach, will enter 
the south portal near Camden street and pass on up the 
tunnel, without being seen from the Lombard street sta- 


tion. Passenger trains will utilize the two east tracks in 


; the cut, running into the station fro6m the cut at Conway 


street. The station yard, perhaps, will have ten tracks, 
merging into two at the upper and lower ends re- 
spectively. The passenger trains will1un from the station 
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into the tunnel under the girder-covered way as above 
described 

The north portal of the Howard street tunnel is also a 
bell-mouth. At Brevard street the underground shaft 
emerges into the Bolton cut on the east side of which the 
uptown station will stand. The tunnel was constructed 
with a mouth wide enough to accommodate four tracks, 
diveiging from two at points 250 feet and 125 feet re- 
spectively, inside the tunnel. As at the Lombard street 
bell-mouth, the flare is produced by a compound curve in 
the east wall. The course of the west wall was not 
changed, it being simply strengthened by additional rings 
of brick as it approached the portal. By means of the 
curving east wall the tunnel is widened out from 27 feet 
at the springing line to 53 feet at the portal, the walls be- 
ing gradually thickened from five to nine rings of brick. 
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should build a furnace to heat the full length of truss rod 
to accomplish what I have proposed. 

In the matter of handling nuts, we have made a step 
in advance since I wrote my paper on the subject. In 
that paper it was stated that the handling of nuts was not 
satisfactory. The trouble was in the labor involved in 
pressing the nuts. We have five bolt heading machines 
at our West Milwaukee shops. Since we have paid close 
attention to cutting up old bolts and utilizing them, 
three of these machines stand idle. Before this, the five 
machines furnished hardly enough bolts to meet require- 
ments. One of these machines was taken and the levers 
were all removed which operate the dies, with the excep- 
tion of the one plunger that upsets the head. The machine 
was so arranged that this plunger forces the nuts through 
a hole in a die and presses them to size just as fast as 
the boys can drop the nuts in position. 

There is another point that close watching of the scrap 
pile brings out that seems to have been missed by the 


















speakers. It is this: I found a great many things that we 
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order to get it to the desired point. We make such things 
as catrier irons, dead-wood plates, uncoupling levers, 
grab irons, etc., from material that comes in the scrap 
pile. Now, as a general thing, the order for the material 
does not come in at the same time that the scrap gets 
there; so to provide for that we have all of our scrap 
sheared up to the proper lengths for what it will make, 
and pile it away with the iron that is to be used up for 
that purpose. In that way we save apy extra handling. 
When an article is to be made, the stuff to make it with ‘fs 
in its proper pile. 

Mr. MacKenzie (N. Y. C. & St. L.): I was very much 
interested in the paper read by Mr. Barr, so much so that 
I collected quite a number of copies of the paper, and 
sent them over our line to quite a number of parties who 
are interested in the scrap pile. . . . This morning on 
our line we stopped at a railroad crossing rather early. 
One of the geniuses who works on the track, without know- 
ing that the general superintendent is coming over the 
road, was busy taking out a bolt from a splice bar. We 
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Plan of Bellmouth at North Portal—Howard Street Tunnel, Baltimore. 


The system of four tracks begun in this bell-mouth is 
maintained through the Bolton cut, beneath Mt. Royal 
avenue, across the curved bridge over Jones’ Falls above 
North avenue, and around to the short tunnel above 
Huntington avenue. There the four tracks switch into 
two, and that arrangement is unchanged until the yard is 
reached at the Bay View Junction. This disposition of 
tiacks will relieve traffic over the Belt Railroad by afford- 
ing yard facilities near the middle of the line, at both 
entrances to the tunnel. 








Some Points About the Scrap Pile. 





The suggestive paper on ‘‘ The Scrap Pile’’ read by Mr. 
J. N. Barr at the November meeting of the Western Rail- 
way Club, and published in our issue of December 7, was 
discussed at some length at the December meeting of the 
same club. | 

Mr. Wm. Forsyth (C. B. & Q.): The only part of this 
question I have been thinking about since the paper was 
1ead, was the cost of the scrap pile, so far as labor is con- 
cerned. I have noticed that, in accumulating scrap by the 
tailioads, any effort to classify it and get it in shape for 
market, results in the scrap being handied quite a 
number of times, and I imagine that on some of it there 
is as much labor spent as will equal the value of the 
material. 

On our road we attempt to keep rather a careful record 
of the breakages, and up to within a short time we have 
attempted to do it all at Aurora, but we found that the 
master mechanics did not report a great many things that 
broke, and that the record was not complete, and perhaps 
sometimes misleading. If we attempt to assume from our 
record that the things that are not reported there do not 
break, it is not the fact; and so in the coming year we 
expect to have each shop keep its own record, and then 
by an inspection of the record we expect to get at a closer 
knowledge of what parts of our engines and cars are too 
weak. 

Mr. A. M. Waitt (L. S. & M. S.): It seems to me that 
the plan of handling the scrap at the works of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Road is admitable in every 
respect. It is applicable more particularly to a road hav- 
ing one large central shop. Where you divide the scrap 
among five or six different shops, the outlay is consider- 
able, especially situated as we are on the Lake Shore. If 
we desised to get 100m enough for the necessary compart- 
ments and bins for handling the scrapas it is handled at 
Milwaukee, it would be practically impossible at two of 
our main shops to do it. We have, duting the past win- 
ter, had to handle scrap in a very expensive way, loading 
it in condemned box cars, carrying it ten or twenty miles 
and setting it off on a side track in the country where we 
had no fear of thieves, and leaving it there until such time 
as we had a market for it and could sell it. It would be 
practically impossible to carry out such a plan of dispos- 
ing of sctap with such an enormous accumulation as we 
had up to within a few months, the accumulation of over 
a year. 

I think there is apt to be, in using over scrap material, 
a lack of considetation of the real cost of handling such 
matetial. If roads are situated as ours is, with lack of 
space, convenient arrangements and tools for making 
scrap into useful material, it seems to me it is better to 
put it together and sell it with the least possible cost. 
We have adopted the practice of handling bolts as Mr. 
Barr suggests, using all the available round iron and sort- 
ing it into proper lengths, cutting them off and re-thread- 
ing them,,thus getting available bolts. It would not be 
practicable on our road to attempt the using of large iron 
and rolling it down. In the first place, the expense for a 
furnace of sufficient length to take in the 1ron that would 
have to be rolled down would be quite an objection, and 
I question very much on any other road if the figures will 
show that such a practice is feasible. 

Mr. Barr (C. M. & St. P.): Mr. Forsyth has brought up 
the question as to the cost of handling and making ove1 
scrap. This is something that ought to be carefully 
watched. With a great many things the cost is certainly 
very much less than the cost of new material. Sometimes 
it is more. We thought that we might take our old Krupp 
tires and work them out into hand hammers. The steel 
was worth almost nothing; not more than one-half cent at 
best. So we put the idea into operation. Hand hammers 
cost $4.50 per dozen. We made sevesal dozen hand ham- 
mers, and when we figured the cost up we found that the 
hammers so made cost us $8.98 a dozen. 

As to the very large furnaces which are supposed to be 
necessary to roll 14” iton down to 1”, etc., I do not see 
why we should not cut the iron and use medium size fur- 
naces if it is more convenient, It is not necessary that we 





could sort out of the scrap pile that were perfectly good 
for further service. J had our general foreman and mas- 
ter mechanic go with me to the scrap pile. ‘‘ Here,’’ IJ 
said, ‘‘ is a broken bolt with two nuts on it. There is no 
reason why this should be sent to West Milwaukee to 
have the nuts taken off. I want you to make arrange- 
meuts on the road so that broken bolts with nuts on will 
be put in the inspector’s shanty, and on a rainy day set to 
work and remove these nuts and use them.’’ The result 
has heen that the men all ove: the road are working to 
diminish the scrap pile at West Milwaukee, and the re- 
sults of their labor is becoming very perceptible. I think 
there ate a great many other items of this kind that 
should be handled on the road, but which are shoveled 
into the cars and shipped into, be disposed of in any way 
we may see fit. 

Mr. Manchester (C. M. & St. P.): Mr. Barr referred to 
one of our failures in the handling of our sciape tire. 
We have succeeded in making such articles as spike nails, 
coal hammers for locomotives, lining bars, claw bars, and 
some classes of wrenches, and have made them at a profit 
out of sctap steel tire. . 

There is another class of sctap that is pretty hard to find 
a place to put, and that is coiled springs. Now, it is our 
practice when a coiled spring comes in with one of the 
coils broken—that is genera)ly the way they come in—to 
put the good coil in a place assigned for that purpose, 
and when the next one comes in that has a good 1everse 
coil, we put the two together and get a goodspring. ‘Tle 
steel scrap from the elliptic spring also occupies a very 
prominent place in the scrap pile, and for a loug time we 
found it quite difficult to take care of it. We were stamp- 
ing small wenches, spindle keys, equalizer fulcrum 
plates, and quite a variety of small articles out of the 
scrap spring steel, but the pile was constantly growing. 
However, a few months since we hit upon the plan of 
making our truck plates; that is, the plate that the slide 
rail of the switch slides on, from the scrap spring steel. 
We fixed up arrangements on our bulldozer, whereby the 
plate is sheared off, and two squate holes punched in at 
one movement. The spring used has to be heated to a 
cherry red in order to handle it. We are making these 
plates at half a cent apiece. They are very satisfactory, 
and I think now that we can say we will keep up with the 
scrap pile, and perhaps a little more. 

The old flues ate a very ragged and bad looking article 
in the scrap pile, and not only that, they are awfully poor 
scrap. The junk men are always trying to jew us down, 
and only want to give us about enough to pay for handling 
the stuff into the cars. So we thought we would look 
around and see if we could not use up the old flues and 
save new niaterial. It is our practice at all coaling sta- 


tions, to have a cinder pit for cleaning out our front ends. ° 


These cinder pits have to have grating. We have of late 
been making these gratings from old flues. The 1educ- 
tion in cost of making them from the cost of new material 
is 50 per cent., and I believe we have got a little better 
grate, so far as giving long service is concerned, than the 
one which is made out of new material. 

On all the old lines of our system the rails were origin- 
ally held together by the old style fish-plate. Now, as 
this tack is relaid, the angle bar is of steel, consequently 
the fish-plates go to the sciap pile. We have been con- 
vetting these into rail braces. It costs to shear the plate 
to the proper length, and give it the proper form, a cent 
apiece. 

We are also now welding our center-pins. When a 
center-pin breaks out on the 10ad, it drops down on the 
track, and the section man carries it into his shanty, and 
when the rest of it gets to some car repair shop, the car 
repairer takes it out and puts in a new one, and in the 
course of time, the two pieces get together in the scrap 
pile. and finally reach us in West Milwaukee. We ate 
welding these at a saving over new of 40 per cent. 

We straighten all the crooked links and pins that do not 
show a sign of cracking, at a cost uf half a cent apiece. 

The remark was made that it was the practice in some 
shops to lay away material, waiting for a time when it 
would be useful, and it would become covered up, and 
when wanted for a purpose it never could be found. That 
carries out our theory. We have our scrap pile so arranged 
at West Milwaukee that a!l of ourscrap material that isto 
be used in forging is laid out in alleys, in such a way 
that one class of iron and size of i1on is put together, and 
I venture to say that a blacksmith in our shops could not 
get a new bar of iron out of the iron house when there 
was a piece of iron in this pile that would answer the 
purpose just as well; and that he will spend no more time 
looking for that piece of iron than if he went to the iron 
house and took it from the iron rack. Our blacksmith 
foreman and our iron house foreman have both got this 
scrap pile right under their eyes, and they know whether 
there is any material in that yard that is in proper shape 
to be forged into the article desired. 

Then there is another feature in handling scrap. We do 
not make a practice of handling our scrap several times in 





stopped there some little time, perhaps fou1 minutes. He 
was working all that time trying to unscrew the nut. I 
don’t know how long he had been there, or how long he 
was there after we left. You remember what Mr. Barr 
said about the ingenius trackmen that removed the bolts 
with the spike maul. When the man got out of sight I 
said to the traveling engineer, ‘‘i think I will send you 
another copy of Mr. Barr’s paper on the scrap pile.’’ He 
said: ‘‘ I have been reading it. J guess that is the reason 
that the fellow is screwing it off. If it hadn’t been for 
that he would have knocked it off with a hammer long 
ago.’’? There is such a thiug of carrying this idea too far. 
That fellow was probably earning ten centsan hour. I do 
tot think he got the nut off in less than an hour, and 
after he got it off he probably had to rest awhile before 
he could go on. The nut was worthless. 

Since that paper was read I find little places being put 
up to take care of a ce1tain kind of scrap. I wanted to 
know where they got the time and the men to do this 
work, and they said, ‘* Well, you sent us the paper, and 
said, ‘ Please note and see if you can make any improve- 
ments.’’’ And so you will see those placesall over. We 
have a good system of collecting nuts. At intervals we 
have boxes to hold different kinds. They are brought 
down by a man connected with the scrap pile; in the 
evening he picks them all up, furnishing empty boxes for 
the next morning The man fixing up a box cat, if he 
sees fit to break off a nut, has to pick it up and put it in 
the box The1e are many embankments and sink holes in 
our yards that if dug out would produce tons of iron, 

Mr. Peck (C. & W. I. & Belt): One of the points Mr. 
Barr made, which I think is a good one, is having a good 
intelligent person in charge of the scrap. We have two 
of the largest scrap industries in Chicago located on cur 
line, and it is surprising tonote in their piles the number 
of new knuckles, draw bars, chains and everything of tnat 
description that have come in the scrap, evidently having 
been. picked up on the road in a hurry, thrown into the 
car for scrap, and sold, tons and tons ot it. I have offered 
to me, every day, all sorts of new things that have gotten 
in there by some oversight or through some person who 
did not know about it. I think there is more saving to 
he had in wacthing this careless scrapping than by work- 
ing sciap over. If your shop is equipped with shears, 
ete., it is all right, but if you have to do the work by 
hand, as small shops do, I d not think it pays. 

Mr. Rhodes (C. B. & Q.): The point M1. Peck has 
hrought up is interesting. He does not mention seeing 
any parts of locomotives in this scrap. The master me- 
chanics watch their locomotives very carefully, and the 
material from the locomotives dves not get into the scrap 
pile; and that brings up the question, why is it that other 
material which gets into the scrap pile is treated in a 
different way ? 


The Siberian Railroad. 


The United States Consul-General at St. Petersburg in 
a report to the State Department at Washington gives 
some information about the Siberian Railroad, the western 
section of which f1om Tcheliabinsk to Omsk, 495 miles, 
has been recently opened for traffic. There is now an un- 
broken line of railroad fiom St. Petersburg to Omsk, 
2,128 miles, the time between the two places being 4% 
days. The railroad runs through the agricultural portion 
of Western Siberia, which is mostly a lowland with allu- 
vial soil, The section is well-watered and well-timbered. 
The average temperature from May to October is about 60 
degrees F. Passenger trains commmenced running over 
the completed portion on September 11, and freight trains 
on October 27. There are two trains a week to Omsk, 
one on Tuesday and one on Saturday. The trains haul 
only third and fourth class cars. The running time is a 
little over two days. There are 19 stations on the line, the 
average distance between them being 26 miles. The fare 
between two stations is 60 copecks,* (30 cents), third class, 
and 30 copecks, (15 cents), fourth class. One pood (36 
lbs.) of baggage is carried free ; for any excess 5% copecks 
(2.8 cents) is charged from one station to another . 

The through fare from Tcheliabinsk to Omsk is 10.8 
roublesf ($5.40) third class, and 5.4 roubles, ($2.70) fourth 
class. The greatest elevation is 185 ft. above the sea. 
The steepest descent is 1,800 ft. in 30 miles, on the Asiatic 


* The Consul-General gives the value of the copeck as 5 mills. 

t The rouble 1s valued in the ConsuJ-General’s report at 50 
cents. The U.S. Treasury Department receives the roubie at 
37% cents. 
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slope. The mountain section, 200 miles long, has been 
constructed without tunnels at a cost of 87,000 roubles 
($43,500) per mile, this being 15,000 roubles ($7,500) less 
than the original estimate. The iron bridges over the 
Tobol, Ishim, Irtish, and the Obi rivers will not be fin- 
ished before the latter part of 1896. The trains now pass 
over wooden bridges, which must be removed before the 
ice breaks up in the Spring. An effort will be made next 
year to extend the line to Krasnoyatsk on the Upper 
Yenisei, 1,400 miles from Techeliabinsk and 3,528 miles 
from St. Petersburg. It is expected that this western sec- 
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The Southern Railway Mortgage. 
The new mortgage of the Southern Railway Company 
contains provisions never before embraced in a similar 
mortgage. As is well known, this company was formed 
to take over several properties mostly embraced in the 
West Point Te1minal System, and having prior lien mort- 
gages resting upon them to the extent of $69,000,000, as 
well as equipment notes and bonds to the extent of 
$3,000,000 more. These prior obligations are noted in the 
new mortgage, and a specific number of new bonds are set 
apart to provide for their payment. So far the new mort- 
gage resembles system mortgages previously issued; but 
the provision for the substitution of new for oid obliga- 
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The provisions of this mortgage in case of a default are 
given at length. After six months’ default the trustee 
may take possession of the property; at the option of 25 
per cent. of the bonds outstanding, the trustee may de- 
clare the principal due; the trustee may sell the right, 
title, and interest of the bondholders under the mortgage, 
but in one lot; or upon written request of 25 per cent. of 
the bonds outstanding he must begin a suit to foreclose. 
The new Minneapolis & St. Louis mortgage gives this 
privilege toa majority. No individual holder of any 
Southern Railway bond shall have the right to institute a 
suit for foreclosure or for a receiver. ¥ 

The holders of a majority of bonds shall have the right 
to controi any proceedings for foreclosure or for the ap- 























Machine for Trimming and Weeding Right-of-Way—Intercolonial Railway of Canada. 


tion will have a heavy traffic in wheat, the estimate being 
about 15,000,000 bushels a year. It will also have a heavy 
traffic in wool, hides and other animal products. About 
1,500,000 poods (27,000 tons) are sent over the Ural Moun- 
tains annually, and this freight will be diverted to the rail- 
road. Animportant item of through freight will be tea of 
which the railroad will carry 1,000,000 poods (1,800 tons) 
annually. A very complete description of the Siberian 
Railroad was given in the Railroad Gazetle of Feb. 17, 
1893, 


A Machine for Trimming and Weeding Track. 





The accompanying drawings and photographs show. the 
construction and manne1 of using a machine which I have 
recently built for trimming and weeding the track/on 
this railroad. 

In the past, we have spent large sums of money in cut- 
ting grass and weeds on embankments, and having the 
road bed outside the ends of the ties present a creditable 
appearance, It has been customary to plow two or three 
furrows with a farm plow drawn by a pair of horses, the 
trackmen afterwards throwing the sods down the bank 
with forks. 

For a long time I have thought that locomotive power 
should be applied to this work, and when on an inspec- 
tion tour last summer one of my trackmasters suggested 
that plates be attached to the wings of a snow (wing) 
plow; but how or in what manner he had not considered. 
On returning I went to work with my foreman blacksmith 
and trackmaster here, on one of our wing plows, and in 
a short time turned out the machine here illustrated. 
Some slight changes were afterwards made as experience 
showed their necessity. 

A cut can be made from 3 feet to 9% feet outside the rail 
on both sides, to a deptk of 2 feet below the top of the 
rail. The wings are so substantially built that they have 
been found fully able to withstand the tractive power of 
a locomotive having 18-inch clyinders, 

The machine has gone over the whole line, and the 
trackmasters, 9s well as myself, are all highly pleased 
with the result. The greatest distance run in one day, 
keeping cleat of all trains, was 26 miles, and the average 
for the whole line was 20 miles per day. Next year 
the and much better time can be 
made, 

Four men ate required—two to extend or close the 
wings and two to raise and lower the cutters. The wings 
are, of course, partly closed when passing bridges, nar- 
10W cuttings or beam culverts, and the cutters are raised 
at road crossings, switches, ete. 

In a day the machine will do the work of 500 men, and 
do it uniformly and neatly, so that the track has the ap- 
pearance of being newly ballasted. The drainage fiom 
the ballast and ties 1s perfect, and the work of putting in 
new ties is very much lessened. 

It is only on single track roads, where the ballast is not 
first class, and where the traffic does not warrant a large 
track force, that such a machine would be valuable. A 
serviceable and cheap machine could be made by 
strengthening an ordinary box car and attaching wings 
to the sides. P, S. ARCHIBALD, 

Chief Engineer Inter-Colonial Railway of Canada. 
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tions has some new features. The trustee is not to certify 
the new bonds reserved for the payment of equipment 
notes until a certificate shall be signed by the president 
and treasurer setting forth the payment of such notes. 
All the underlying prior bonds, amounting to $69,00,000, 
must be paid on or before maturity. It is well known 
that blanket bonds have in some cases suffered by the ex- 
tension of the underlying obligations at maturity, thus 
frustrating the hope of the holders of the system bonds 
that they would become first liens upon the property. 
On the other side it is to be said, however, that if the 
blanket bonds happen to be low in price at the time of 
the maturity of the senior mortgages the company loses 
just the amount of the discount. If, however, the total 
funded debt of the company is well within the minimum 
value of the property, as required by good financiering, 
the latter danger need not be considered. ‘ 

In the Southern Railway case $2,000,000 may be issued 
yearly for improvements, and the issue of these improve- 
ment bonds is catefully safeguarded. Inthe first place, 
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End View—showing embankment. 





Machine for Trimming and Weeding Ri 


a certificate from some one cognizant of the facts must be 
filled with the trustee, specifically indicating each and 
every new piece of work done or amount of bonds or 
stocks purchased; also certifying that the price paid in 
bonds or in proceeds of bonds was not in excess of the 
fair value of the work done, or that the bonds were sold 
at fait market values. If new property is acquired, all 
liens ou such property must be stated, and in such cases 
equivalent bonds must be reserved. Such certificate must 
be accompanied by statements of the president and treas- 
uret that they believe the certificate to be true, and that 
the expenditures made are not properly chargeable to 
operating expenses of replacement. This section also 
provides that no shares of subsidiary companies shall be 
purchased unless a majority of the stock is thereby ac- 
quired. The Southern Railway Company must not sell 
any bonds or shares in its treasury or hypothecate them; 
nor must there be any increase in the capital stock of any 
subsidiary company of which the Southern own a ma- 
jority; nor must the bonds on such company be increased. 


pointment of a teceiver, or may discontinue such suit. 
Before full payment of bonds or whenever it shall be 
deemed expedient for their better security, although there 
may then be no default, the company may sutiender its 
property to the trustee for any period fixed or indefinite. 
Upon filing a bill in equity or upon the commencement 
of any proceedings, the trustee shall be entitled to the 
appointment of the receiver, and in case a receiver is ap- 
pointed upon the application of the company, the trustee 
shall receive all the income and profits. Registered hold- 
ers of four-fifths of the bonds inay direct the trustee to 
acquiesce in any plan of reorganization orto purchase the 
mortgaged premises at any sale, but that sale shall in- 
clude the property as one parcel and as an entirety; the 
same proportion of bonds are also authorized to consent 
to the creation of new liens upon the mortgaged premises 
prior to the present bonds in case of reorganization. 

In place of the usual provision stating that a trustee is 
not responsible for anything, the Southern Railway sub- 
stitutes the provision that the trustee is not answerable 





















Side View. 
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Plan. Half Wing—making the first cut. 


ght-of-Way—Intercolonial R’y of Canada. 


for the misconduct of any agent selected with reasonable 
care, nor for anything in connection with this trust except 
misconduct or gross negligence. The trustee may also be 
temoved by three-quarters of the bonds outstanding. 
This section will meet with the approval of the public. 
While the responsibilities of the trustee are limited. it 
is expressed and implied that such trustee is answerable 
for cettain things such as gross negligence. What these 
words may mean in any particular case could only be de- 
cided by the courts. Instances are known where trustees, 
relying upon the loose language of a mortgage, have 
certified to issues of bonds largely in advance of the con- 
struction of new road. It is a question whether under 
the language of the Southern Railway mortgage its trustee 
would not be anwserable for such a breach of business 
common sense. Rightly or worngly, the community is 
inclined to hold trustees of important mortgages to a cer- 
tain moral responsibility; and the evolution of trusteeship 
is cettainly in the direction of making that moral respon- 
sibility more o1 less of a legal one. 
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. Public interest will be attracted to the safeguards which 
are thrown around the use of reserved bonds and the care 
which has been taken to have the company receive full 
value for its issue of bonds in any case. The feature 
which gives the trustee first right to the appointment of 
receivers is in line with our latest experience. Friendly 
receiverships have come to be a business necessity in the 
cases of large cotpotations, because some one familiar 
with their operation must continue to have a share in 
their management; the present mortgage provides tkat 
such friendly appointments shall he made openly and 
not, as now, by stealth. The whole mortgage is worthy 
of study as affording the latest developments in the evo- 
—_— of the railroad mortgage.—veniug Post, New 
York. 








Suggestions for Rapid Transit in New York. 





Two or three weeks ago a document was laid before the 
New York Rapid Transit Commissioners by Mr. J. J. R. 
Croes making certain suggestions for the consideration of 





kinds, with the rights appertaining to their use? In this 
connection there must be considered the fact that in 
traversing a mile of a New York avenue 320 separate 
properties have to be condemned, while in passing 
through blocks between two avenues, the acquisition of a 
mile of line will interfere with only forty separate own- 
ers. 

If such a block of space can be condemned above the 
surface of the ground, what would the probable limit of 
value of property be, to make the cost of such acquisi- 
tion and of the erection of a railroad structure through it, 
greater than the cost of acquisition of an equal space 
under ground and the excavation and disposal of the 
material and the construction of a tunnel railroad, either 
under a street or under property occupied by buildings 
and yards. In this connection it is essential to any 
ratiorial consideration of the subject that the sectional 
area of the space required for the passage of rapid transit 
trains below ground must not be reduced below what is 
considered desirable above ground. For the running of 
four separate tracks and their enclosing structure, not 
less than 900 square feet of section ought to be allowed, 


under any circumstances. 
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desiied. Although somewhat lower in price than the 
all-steel, machine-fitted trucks of this company, these 
trucks are made with the same care as to details. 


New York Railroad Commissioners’ Report. 





The State Railroad Commissioners of New York, Sam- 
uel A. Beardsley, Michael Rickard and Alfred C. Chapin, 
have issued advance sheets of the 12th annual report of 
the Board. The opening chapter contains a review of the 
general business situation of the country, as it affects 
railroads, and the usual statisics from the reports made 
by the railroad companies are given. As these cover 
many hundred miles of railroad outside the State they 
are of no special value to the general reader. The length 
of 1ailrosad in the State of New York on June 30, 1894, 
was 7,992 miles, an increase of 104 miles over the pre- 


vious year. The provisions of the new constitution 











Before Dressing with Machine. 


that body. ‘This was endorsed (as a suggestion) by half a 
dozen gentlemen eminent in business in the city. We 
give below considerakle extracts from the document. 

The essential condition of a rapid transit system in 
New York City is that all passenger transportation lines 
in the city must be tributary to a main line on which 
trains can be run at high speed, with a system of trans- 
feis. The lines to be built and owned by the city must 
be capable of adaptation to this essential condition, and, 
therefore, they ought to be auxiliary and supplemental to 
the existing surface and elevated railroads, and not 
antagonistic to and competitive with them. 

To determine the location of a route which will pro- 
vide for the accommodation of the maximum of passengers 
at the minimum of expense of construction and opera- 
tion, there must be made an analysis of the present 
traffic, with reference to its sources and distribution. _ 

Disiribution of Traffic.—The hotel and shopping dis- 
trict, which comprises the mile and a half between 
Fourteenth and Forty-fourth streets, is the central dis- 
trict of traffic in New York City, ana it furnishes 24 per 
cent. of all the long distance traffic. Out of every mil- 
lion passengers who travel more than two miles, 240,000 
take the cars at some point within this district, and half of 
them go up town and balf down town. The central axis of 
this traffic is on Broadway at Union Square, but above 
Fourteenth street is east of Broadway, and very neatly on 
the line of Madison avenue up to Fifty-ninth street. 
Through this central district there pass, without stop- 
ping, on their way between their homes and their busi- 
ness 35 per cent. of the long distance travelers. Of the 
59 per cent. of the downward bound passengers who 
come down to and through this district, 23 come from 
west of Fifth avenue, and 36 from the eastside. In the 
two and a half miles where crosstown communication is 
cut off by the park, the west siue furnishes only ten pas- 
sengers, to twenty-three who come fiom the east side. Of 
the up bound traffic, 59 per cent. come up and into, and 
through this central district. } 

Geography.—The points to be connected bya line on 
which an average speed of twenty miles an hour, includ- 
ing stops and tiansfers, can be maintained are: At the 
north—Manhattanville ana the northwest suburbs, and 
Harlem and the northeast suburbs. At the centre—The 
Grand Central Depot, Madison Square, Union Square. At 
the south—The Brooklyn Bridge and Wall street, the 
Hudson Rivet ferries. These conditions cannot be ful- 
filled by a forked route, with a single stem lying on the 
centre of Manhattan Island below Forty-second street, 
and two independent prongs extending northward. What 
is required is a route like the figute 8, or rather like the 
outline of a canoe paddle, the stem of the paddle lying 
near Fifth avenue, from Twelfth to Forty-second street, 
and the southerly blade bounded by Cooper Union and 
the Custom Honse on the east, and by Christopher street 
and Liberty street ferries on the west, and the northerly 
blade bounded by Broadway and Third avenue as far as 
the Hatlem River at present, with provisions for 1ts ex- 
tension. 

; Trans fers.—Until, and unless the entire system shall be 
operated by one corporation under municipal control, it 
cannot be expected or demanded that transfers from the 
lines of one corporation to those of another should be 
made without compensation. It is essential, however, 
that one fare should carry a passenge: from any point 
in the city to any other point. It is worth considering 
whether this could not be arranged by providing that 
the corporation honoring a transfer ticket given by 
another corporation, should be permitted to turn that 
ticket into the city treasury ata stipulated value—say 
two cents—in liquidation of its annual stipend pay- 
able to the city. . 

Routes.—The determination of the problem of location 
involves consideration of questions of law, of finance and 
of mehancis which have not yet been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Among such questions are the following: Is it 
ptacticable to acquire for public use, under the right of 
eminent domain, a block of space, limited both horizon- 
tally and vertically, on payment to the owner of that 
space a compensation proportional to the value of the 
clicumjacent space owned by him, for the purposes to 
which he applies such space? 

If such condemnation is permissible, is it probable that 
a greater or less sum would be required to acquire the 
right to go below the cellars of houses than under a high- 
way containing sewers, pipes and conduits of various 

















Whether the structures be underground or overhead, it 
is worth considering whether the location of a rapid 
sransit route directly on the line of a main tho1oughfare 
of the character of Broadway is desirable, as the concen- 
tration of masses of people in the vicinity of the sta- 
tions would tend to increase the congestion of traffic and 
the dif€culties of surface transit, where now the most 
telief from such congestion is needed, and moreover 
would necessitate the withdrawal from business occupa- 
tion at each station of two ground floor trontags e and 
twenty basement frontages, and besides would require 
the reconstruction of the sewer system on the whole route, 
the obstruction of traffic during the construction of the 
road, and the relaying of the cable railroad conduit. 

In the localities where the throng of traffic is not ex- 
cessive, and where the streets are lined with business 
houses rather than by residences, it is worth considering 
whether a neat and substantial steel viaduct in the centre 
of the street will or will not be less costly and less objec- 
tionable, both to travelers and property owners, than a 
subterranean tube. 

In localities where residences predominate, it is worth 
considering whether the acquisition of 450 square feet of 
space at twenty feet or more above the surface of the 
ground and through the blocks, and the construction of 
an enclosed steel viaduct, with solid floor and deadened 
sides, and with bridges of good design actoss_ the 
streets, will or will not prove as costly of construction 
and as objectionable to both property owners and travel- 
ers as either a steel viaduct in the street, or an under- 
ground tube anywhere. 

Mr. Croes then suggests a route to be occupied with a 
line, partly in tunnel, partly on viaducts on the streets, 
and partly on viaducts through the blocks, all being a 
development of the principles laid down in the sugges- 
tions printed above. For a development of the origin and 
distribution of traffic the reade1 is referred to the az/- 
road Gazette of Nov. 2, and for Mr. Croes’ idea on the 
matter of right of way through the blocks to our issue of 


Nov. 16. 





Peckham’s New “‘Excelsior’’ Truck. 





The Peckham Motor Truck & Wheel Company is putting 
on the market a new truck designed by Mr. Peckham, to 
meet the requirements of certain roads that favor a 
cheaper construction than the all-steel, machine-fitted 
trucks. The new ‘‘Excelsior’’ trucks are constructed 
upon the same general principle as Peckham’s cantilever 
extension truck. The pedestal and spring supports are 





After Dressing with Machine. 

affecting railroads are the prohibition of free passes to 
State officers, the abolition of the $5,000 limit to dam- 
ages recoverable in csaes of accidental death, and the 


restriction of the State Forest Preserve which will make 
it illegal henceforth to construct railroads on the lands 
embraced in that tract. 

The Board has conside1ed twelve cases referred to it 
by the Governor, fifty-three miscellaneous complaints, 
twenty applications for change of motive power on street 
railroads, four applications under section fifty-nine for 
permission to build steam railroads, and two applications 
for exemption as to equipment of freight cars with auto- 
matic couplers. There have been few complaints of over 
charges on freight. Complaints regarding fences along 
railroad lines continue numerous, and a change in the 
law is again recommended. There has been a slight de- 
crease in the number of casualties to persons. Forty- 
eight passengers, 185 employees and 490 other persons 
were killed during the year ending June 30, and 223 pas- 
sengers, 1,166 employees and 432 others were injured. Of 
the passengers 27 were killed in train accidents; 95 per 
sons were killed and 95 injured at grade crossings. The 
previous recommendations of the Commissioners looking 
to the prohibition of new crossings of highway at grade 
and the abolition of existing crossings, are renewed, and 
a draft of a law is presented. Ths bill includes a section 
prohibiting the construction of au electric railroad across 
an existing steam railroad at giade. The number of tres- 
passers killed on the track, 227, is about 13 per cent. 
larger than during the previous year. 

The Commissioners believe that the equipment of 
freight cars with automatic couplers and air brakes has 
made better progress in New York than in any other 
State. Two persons have been killed and nine injured 
by catching their feet in frogs. The railroad companies, 
however, are observing the recommendations of the 
Board in regard to blocking frogs. 

Various recommendations of previous years are re- 
newed; that passenge1 cars be lighted by gas or elec 
tricity, that passenger cars be made stronger; that five 
useless draw bridges on the Hudson Division of the New 
York Central be abolished; that passenger cats have plat- 
form gate; (that locomotives have mufflers on safety 
valves and a safety device on check valves. The physical 
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Peckham’s Excelsior Motor Truck. 


cast in one piece and secured by hot-driven rivets, no 
bolts being used in its construction. It is provided with 
a steel top-frame, connecting the different springs. It 
is so constructed that it can be used as a ‘‘trailer’’ truck, 
as shown in the cut, or as a motor truck with all spiral 
springs, or as a motor truck with both spi1al and end 
elliptic springs. Its yokes are provided with Peckham’s 
flexible gear, which supports the truck frame upon the 
journal boxes by graduated spital springs; it is also pro- 
vided with Peckham’s dust-tight, self-lubricating journal 
boxes, and with truss extension for open cars, when 30 





condition of the railroads has been well maintained and 
in some cases improved. The forthcoming volume is to 
have a new map of the State. 





A Station Indicator. 
Last May we described briefly a station indicator that 
had been put in experimental use on the Metropolitan 
District Railway (underground) in London. It shows the 
name of the next station and rings a warning bell. We 
are told now that it has made more than one thousand 
journeys without a mistake. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—-Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which 
ézke place under their observation, such as changes in 
vailroad officers, organizations and changes of com- 
panies in their management, particulars as to the busi- 
ness of the letting, progress and completion of contract- 
for new works or important improvements of old ones, 
experiments in the construction of roads and machins 
ery and railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DE- 
PARTMENTS Of railroad business by men practically 
acquainted with them are especially desired. Officers 

will oblige us by forwarding early copies of notices of 
meelings, elections, appointments, and especially an- 
nual reports, some notice of all of which will be pub- 


lished. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinclly understood thai 
we will entertain n9 proposition to publish anvthing 
it this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our edilorial columns OUR OWN 

obinions, and those only, and in our news columns 

present only such matler as we consider interesting, 
lo 


and important to our readers. Those who wish 


recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in 
our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially, either for money or in 


consideration of advertising patronage. 


The fate of the pooling bill in the Senate is still 
undecided, but Judge Patterson, the manager of the 
bill in the House, as well as all other friends of the 
measure, continue confident that it will pass the Senate 
without amendment. Nothing has occurred since the 
passage of the bill by the House to weaken its pros- 
pects, while various Boards of Trade and other bodies 
have passed resolutions favoring it. There has been 
some uneasiness lest the amendment restricting the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was inserted somewhat mysteriously last spring, and 
which had to be expunged in December, in order to 
secure the passage of the bill in the House, might be 
again brought forward in the Senate, and thus lead 
to a disagreement between the two houses, if, indeed, 
it did not kill the bill at once; but the railroad com- 
pany whichis the reputed author of that amendment 
is now understood to be in favor of the passage of the 
bill as it came from the House, and as all other rail- 
road interests have been united in favor of the law all 
along, the path of the bill in the Senate would seem 
to be The Senate Committee considered it 
ou Tuesday of this week, but as Senator Cullom was 
at home mending his fences, and Interstate Commerce 
Comnnissioner Morrison made some suggestion about 
an amendent, the final reporting of the bill to the 
Senate was postponed to January 15. 


smooth. 


Mr. Morrison's suggestion, as reported, seems rather 
hozy. He says that some people have got the notion 
that the Commissioners can preseribe the rates that are 
t» be charged under a pool, and he wants an amend- 
ment added which will correct thisdelusion. But why 
should this be incorporated in the bill? If people do 
not understand its provisions, explain them. Mr. 
Morrison must know that a pool has no direct connec- 
tion with making rates. It tends to make it impossi- 
ble to make money by secretly reducing rates for a few 
large shippers, and thereby tends to stop such secret 
cutting, but it will neither raise nor lower the pub- 
lished The Commission cannot regulate a 
pool before it goes into effect, because no one can tell 
until it has been in force some time what effect it will 
have. If it is fairly adjusted it will simply soften the | 
relations between competitors so that they will conduct | 
their contests decently and in order, instead of fighting | 
If it does not divide the earnings 


rates. 


like cats and dogs. 





between competitors with a very close approach to 
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fairness, it will quickly go to pieces, and the situation 
will revert to the delightful state of irregularity that 
now prevails most of the time. 





In a recent trip over another man’s division a 
Division Superintendent took occasion to watch the 
working of labor-saving machines in some of the 
shops. He saw there comparatively light articles 
handled by cranes serving the various tools and 
noticed that the men frequently took a good deal 
more time to secure an article to the crane and so 
handle it than they would have taken to do the 
whole job by hand. This sugges:s the fact which 
came under our observation at the Paddington freight 
station of the Great Western Raiiway in London last 
winter. The installation of hydraulic cranes and the 
like in that station is old but pretty complete. All of 
the platforms are well served by these cranes. The 
men working in the station handle the freight by the 
piece; and, ot course, it is their object to do it in the 
way in which they can do it quickest, not easiest. We 
observed thatthe power cranes were very little used, 
the men clioosing to handle the articles by hand. 
They had discovered that they could make more 
money by letting the tools stand idle and doing a 
little harder work themselves. Of course these tacts 
are not novel, but they are good ones for the men in 
charge of work to keep in mind in these days of the 
strictest economy. After all the economical results 
depend upon the vigilance and ability of the man in 
charge, and he must decide whether or not it would 
not pay the company to throw the labor saving ap- 
pliances out of gear. And this suggests a point re 
cently made by another division superintendent, that 
the superintendents themselves must take more re- 
sponsibility as to whether or not additional labor is 
required at stations and other points, and whether or 
not cheap labor cannot do more of the work which is 
actually being done by expensive labor. 





Rapid Transit in New York. 


The proposition laid down by Mr. Croes, in the sug- 
gestions printed on another page, that all new rapid 
transit lines to be built in the city of New York 
should be auxiliary and supplemental to the existing 
surface and elevated railroads, and not antagonistic to 
them, and competitive to them, is sound. It isonly by 
such harmony of design and operation that the max- 
imum service can be got out of the transportation sys- 
tem of New York or any other great city. The great- 
est possible amount of accommodation for five cents 
will be had by a free transfer of passengers over the 
various parts of one system and between different sys- 
tems, and by a free circulation of trains. If all tle 
transportation lines, fast and s'ow, of tie city were 
controlled hy a common interest, this freedom of trans- 
fer would follow naturally, just as the reduction of 
fares on the elevated railroads from ten cents to five 
cents, in ordinary hours, came about. It would sim- 
ply be a commercial matter and would be in the line 
of developing travel and getting the maximum work 
out of the plant. i 

The ideal solution of New York’s rapid transit prob- 
lem would be in the extension of the existing ele- 
vated railroad system. This extension would take the 
form of occupying some new streets, particulariy to 
serve the ferries down town and wide regions up 
town. It would also involve junctions and crossings 
such that a train starting on the east side up town 
could finish its journey either on the east or west side 
down town, and similarly of a train starting from the 
west side uptown. It would also involve better ar- 
rangement at the terminals so as to reduce the head- 
way of trains, arrangements at some points by which 
trains would circulate continually around loops, and 
laying additional tracks on to which express trains 
could be switched, where the width of streets now 
occupied would permit such tracks. Probably it is 
only in this direction that it will be found possible to 
get returns on money invested in a line along West 
street for example, serving the ferries, and on other 
lines of comparatively thin traffic and yet of traffic 
enough to be worth considering. But any such devel- 
opment of the system seems now impossible owing 
chiefly to the mistaken policy of the directory of the 
Manhattan Company. 

There appear to be very good reasons why elevated 
railroads in the streets cannot be built, at in fro: the 
down town region near enough to Broadway to make 
them profitable if run as a new and independent sys- 
tem; and so perhaps we must give up any notion of 
more elevated railroads down town for many years to 
come. If then a paying underground railroad is to be 
built, another combination of interests at once sug- 
gests itself. That is, that the underground system 
should be simply two express tracks running under 








the present cable roads; that the rapid transit business 
should be done on these tracks, and that the medium 
transit business should be done on the surface tracks, 
and that transfer tickets should be given so that for one 
fare a passenger could board a cable road at any con- 
venient place and change to a fast train at the nearest 
quick station. Naturally, the Metropolitan Traction 
Company is the company to work out this solution; 
but from the little canvass of the subject that we have 
made with officers of that company, we donbt very 


| much indeed if they would be willing to touch it. 


We find that at least one member of the new Board 
of Experts has meditated away out of the present 
dilema on just this line, only he does tot contem- 
plate, we believe, the corstruction or ownership of 
the new underground road by the Metropolitan 
Traction Company; simply a traffic agreement for the 
transfer of passengers between the two. This involves 
an agreement on the part of the owners of the surface 
lines to make transfers, and this brings us to Mr. 
Croes’ suggestion of a method of crediting trausfer 
tickets to the various companies, which strikes us as 
novel and meritorious. At any rate, it is worth con- 
sideration. But this kind of combination must be vol- 
untary we suppose, and whether or not the existing 
lines will be willing to enter into any such arrange- 
ment to exchange traffic with the new system we do 
not know. 

We observe that Mr. Croes suggests that Lower 
Broadway is not the place for any new rapid transit 
line. Of course it cannot be occupied by an elevated 
structure, and we hope that such an invasion of the 
street will never be permitted. But if an underground 
line is to be built, we still hold that it ought to be 
under Broadway, or at least within a very few yards. 
If it is to pay fixed charges it must be where the traffic 
is, and it seems to usa mistake to suppose that a 
profitable traffic can be got away from the line of 
Broadway. 





The Movement of Freight in 1894. 


We give below a few statistics of the railroad traffic 
in important commodities for the calendar year just 
closed. To get at the results of this traffic to the 
roads, it is necessary to refer to the reports of earnings 
(which, as we showed three weeks ago, have slightly 
improved in the last four months), for rates, especially 
east of Chicago on eastbound low class freight, have 


| probably afforded less profit during the past twelve 


months than for so long a period befure for several 
years. Moreover, in the grain and cotton movements 
the year naturally begins when the new crop begins 
to move, which is not January 1; but as the annual 
retrospect in many other lines of business is made at 
this time, it may be well to compare a few notes in 
the traffic field. 

The greatest unfavorable change has heen in the 
grain movement. The receipts of flour and grain at 
the ten principal Western lake and river ports (includ- 
ing Peoria), for the last two calendar years were: 


1894. 1893. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Flour, bbis., thousands...... 357 633,715 - FE. 834 6.4 
Grain. bush., thousands...... 406,732 493,214 D. 86,482 17.5 


The receipts at the seven principal Atlantic and 
Gulf seaports were: 


1894. 1883. Inc. ordec. P.c, 
Flour, bbls.. thousands...... 20,750 19,977 I, 773 3.9 
Grain, bush.,thousands...... 154,684 211,486 D. £6,802 26.9 


A table printed in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce shows that in flour and yrain together, the 
Chicago roads lost, in their deliveries at that city: the 
Burlington, more than one-half, and the Chicago & 
Northwestern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul about one fourth each. The Alton, the Wabash, 
and two or three smaller roads had increases, but all 
the others lost heavily. The loss was worst in corn, 
and the Burlington is the greatest corn carrier. 

The statistics of eastbound shipments from Chicago 
for the year, reported in the Rat/road Gazette last week, 
were ma le up by the Board of Trade, and are said to be 
less accurate than the figures to be furnished later by the 
railroads; but in general they corroborate the results 
shown by the foregoing. The falling off was about 13 rer 
cent. The Lake lines took out of Chicago only about 
two-thirds as much freight as in 1893. The boats suffered 
a great loss in corn, while the railroads had an in- 
crease which, so far as it was caused by the short crop 
of 1894 was doubtless natural; the scarcity affects the 
export trade first, and it is in that that the boats can 
easiest compete with the railroads. The deliveries to 
the large number of interior consuming points would 
furnish traffic in corn for the railroads long after the 
export trade might fail entirely. _ 

The live stock movement, not included in the Chi- 
cago statistics referred to above, is given in a table 
printed in our traffic column to-day, which shows an 
increase of about 5 per cent. iu receipts at Chicago, 
and of about 7 per cent. in shipments, 
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The shipments of freight westbound from New 
York City to and beyond Buffalo, Pittsburg, etc., for 
1894, amounted to 1,335,970 tons (December aproxi- 


mate), and tor 1893 to 1,414,736, *showing a decrease | 


of 78,766 tous. These totals include a great variety of 
merchandise, and this movement is a better index of : 


the general condition of business than any other traffic 


report covering a large territory; but the loss up to | 


October was greater than here appears, for there was 
a decided gain in November (about 30 per cent. ). It is 
doubtful, however, whether much weight should be 
attached to this promise of prosperity; the December 
figures show a smaller increase and the January figures 
will be needed for an instructive comparison. 

The great increase in the cotton crop has affected 
business only during the last four months, of cotrse. 
For the twelve months, including the last eight months 
of the old crop year (in which about 30 per cent. of 
the old crop was reported), the receipts at the princi- 
pal cotton ports were: 


1894. 1893. Inc. Puc 
ENCE civ cen ae awiels aia waais simula 6,983,359 6,733,955 249,404 3.7 


Since September 1 the increase has been 24 per 
cent., and in Texas, where about one-fourth of the 
product originated, the increase over the same four 
months of 1893 was about 50 per cent. The Financial 
Chronicle finds that the average weight of bales this 
year is 506 lbs., as against 497 lbs. last year. 





Passes in the State of New York. 





The pass situation in the State of New York is 
showing some curious phases. One of the most recent 
appears in the case of the State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners. The Board and its employees have 
heretofore traveled on passes issued over the signature 
of the Secretary of State. The railroads have held 
that such passes could not be issued or honored under 
the new constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
acceptance or use of free passes by public officers of 
the State, and making it a misdemeanor to ask, to 
give, to accept, or to use such passes. The Board 
therefore brought suit in the Supreme Court of the 
State in the form of an application for a mandamus to 
reyuire the Secretary of State to issue such transporta 
tion as he had theretofore issued for the commissioners 
and their employees. Last Friday Judge Parker, of 
the Supreme Court, sitting at Kingston, handed duwn 
his decision. 

Briefly he says that the act of 1882 which created 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners assumed author- 
ity to assess upon the railroads of the State a sum 
not to exceed $50,000 a year to pay the salaries and 
necessary expenses of the Board of Commissioners, and 
by the same act it is provided that the actual and 
necessary cost of transportation upon railrvads actually 
visited or inspected by the commissioners, etc., in 
the performance of their duties should be borne by 
the railroads so visited or inspected. To accomplish 
this the statute provides that the commissioners and 
their employees shall be transported over the several 
railroads in the State free of charge on passes signed 
by the Secretary of State. The judge rules that the 
constitutional prohibition is against the use by a pub- 
lic officer of free passes ‘‘for his own use or benefit. ’’ 
This phrase the judge interprets very strictly as ex- 
pressing the intention of the framers of the provision 
to stop the giving of passes to public officers for their 
individual use and to save them from personal 
expense. 

Construing the statute in the light of existing laws 
the judge 1ules that the constitutiona! provision pro- 
hibits public officers from accepting free passes for 
their own use or benefit, but does not prohibit them 
from accepting passes from the Secretary of State pro- 
viding for their transportation while engaged in pub- 
lic business. He orders, therefore, a peremptory writ of 
mandamus and the commissioners will get their 
passes. 

We confess to some astonishment at the attitude 
taken by the railroad commissioners. They exist for 
the double purpose of promoting good morals and 
sound practive among the railroad companies, and of 
promoting justice in the relations of the railroad com- 
panies to their patrons. One of the very best things 
that the commissioners could do is to sweep away all 
obscurity and sophistry in regard to the use of passes 
and bring the whole matter of the transportation of 
public officers and private individuals down to simple 
business methods that can be measured by simple 
business standards. To this end the railroad commis- 
sioners could do no one act so effective as to decline 
absolutely to travel at the expense of the railroads 
except when they are traveling ou business which 





*The New York Herald reports that the business was aistrib- 
uted between the several trunk lines as follows: New York 
Central, 21.93 per cent.; Erie. 21.45; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, 9.18; West Shore. 11.35; Pennsylvania, 16.86; Baltimore 
& Ohio, 5.91; Lehigh Valley, 11.26, and New York, Ontario & 
Western, 1.9, 





strictly concerns the railroads; and to give this prac- 
tice its due effect it should be obvious to all con- 
cerned that the commissioners never travel] free ex- 
cept on such business. This could be made obvious by 
their paying their fares, like any other passengers, 
from the current funds at ‘their disposal, and then 


putting in vouchers which, when duly audited, would; 
result in the money so spént being returned to them: 
Tf, on the: 


from the fund assessed upon the railroads. 
other hand, the commissioners carry in their pockets 
passes by which they can travel at any time over any 
railroad, whether those passes are signed by the Sec- 
retary of State or by the President of the railroad, 
who isto know that those passes are always used 
strictly for the public purposes of the State? Doubt- 
less the honorable and high-minded gentlemen who 
compose the Railroad Commission would be very 
strict in paying their fares when traveling for private 
purposes; but doubtless there are a great many people 
in the railroad offices and outside who would suspect 
that the line was not always drawn rigidly. The 
moral influence of one method of getting transporta- 
tion at the cost of the railroads would be good. The 
mora] influence of the other method would be very 
bad. 

But there is another aspect of the matter which is 
worth attention. ‘The commissioners are now visiting 
Brooklyn for the purpose of investigating trolley rail- 
road accidents in that city. This investigation may 
involve several journeys between Brooklyn and 
Albany. ‘These journeys will be made over the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, which has 
not the slightest concern in trolley accidents in Brook- 
lyn. Thus the railroad is taxed for something for 
which it is not in the slightest degree responsible, 
and which is in no way any of its business. Such 
cases must arise all the time, the result of which is 
that the railroad which happens to be a great artery 
of travel to and from the State Capital furnishes free 
transportation to these State officers entirely out of 
proportion to the amount of business which they have 
to transact with regard to that railroad. It is very 
doubtful if any such scheme of unequal and arbitrary 
taxation is constitutional. If the matter were so serious 
that the railroads cared to take it into court and con- 
test it, it is quite possible that this part of the law 
would be wiped off the statute books by the decision 
of the Court of Appeals of the State or the Supreme 
Court of the United States. On the other hand, by 
the method which we suggest, each railroad would be 
paid for the transportation which it furnished, and the 
fund from which this payment was made would be 
raised by an equitable and measurable scheme of 
assessment, 

So far as the decision itself is concerned, we cannot 
but think Judge Parker has mistaken the spirit of the 
clause in the Constitution he has undertaken to con- 
strue. Ina notable case Chief Justice Marshall laid 
down the principle that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and the people who adopted it must be under- 
stood to have employed words iu their natural sense, 
and to have intended what they have said. Where 
the language is plain and unambiguous, there is noth- 
ing to be construed. To engraft upon simple lan- 
guage exceptions that exist only by implication is 
often to nullify the very purpose of the Constitution. 
And to limit its meaning by construction, when the 
words used are broad and unequivocal, finds no justi- 
fication in the fact that certain existing customs would 
otherwise be overthrown. 

When the Constitution says that no public officer 
shall directly or indirectly ask, demand, accept, receive 
or consent to receive for his own use or benefit, or for 
the use or benefit of another, any free pass from any 
person or corporation, or make use of the same him- 
self or in conjunction with another, the language is 
plain and simple. It must be taken to mean what it 
says. Judge Parker, however, engrafts upon it an 
exception and allows a public officer to accept a free 
pass provided he uses it in the discharge of his 
official duties. We do not think that this is per- 
missible or consistent with the purpose of the pro- 
vision. Judge Parker justifies it by reference to the 
words ‘‘for his own use,’’ which indicates, he thinks, 
a prohibition against a personal, and not an official, 
use. But a glance at the clause shows that these words 
are followed by the alternative ‘‘or for the use or ben- 
efit of another.’ 

Taken together, the meaning is that a public officer 
shall not accept such a pass either for himself or for 
another, either for his own use or that of another. 
This becomes more clear, even, on reading the end of 
the clause where he is forbidden to ‘‘make use of the 
same himself or in conjunction with another.’’ The 
antithesis is ‘‘either for his own use or that of 
another,’’ ‘‘either he himself or another. ’’ 

So far from this language allowing an exception of 
the kind Judge Parker imputes to it, we hold its 





meaning and purpose were to prevent and exclude 
that very exception. When a public officer is prohib- 
ited from using a pass himself or in conjunction with 
another it frittters away the meaning to hold that he 
is not thereby restricted in his official character; it is 
only in his official character that he is restricted at 
all. When he ceases to bea public officer he can 
accept and ‘use as many free passes as he can get, so 
far as the ‘Constitution is concerned. 

The whole article in which this clause occurs 
is devoted to provisions against bribery of public 
officials in every conceivable form. It thunders 
against official corruption, not against personal and 
private corruption. That is provided against else- 
where, in instruments of less dignity and moment. 
With the awful revelations of the Lexow Committee 
before them, the people have stamped upon the 
organic law their disgust and hatred of this particuiar 
form of vice, which eats away all that is good in ovr 
public life. To render their action nugatory by judi- 
cial construction is not to be approved or tolerated, 
and it is to be hoped that the Attorney General cf 
New York will not rest till the determination of the 
Court of last resort is had on the subject. 


The Bulging of Fire-Box Sheets. 

One of the subjects, at least, that were yviven to a 
committee by the Master Mechanics’ Association last 
year is worthy of the best effort of those who have it 
in hand. The work required of that committee is 
searching out the causes of the bulging of fire-box 
sheets at the fire line and a little above it. The effort 
in the past to learn the causes has been erratic and 
spasmodic, and little evidence of real value has been 
recorded. The evil is well known in its effects; it is a 
bulging of the sheets between the staybolts just above 
the fire, at a line such that there is every reason to 
believe that the water has always been above it in the 
boiler. In fact, this occurs in boilers where the water 
has never been so Jow as _ to cause the crown sheet to 
become abnormally hot. Jn boilers where it occurs it 
is not common to find the crown sheet at all affected, 
although the crown would be the first part to be 
affected if the water should get low in the boiler. The 
important fact. is that the sheets bulge below the water 
line, near the fire, while those higher up in the boiler 
and farther from the tire do not bulge and are not 
apparently affected by the heat in any way. 

The hottest place in a fire-box varies from time to 
time as the fire changes, but when the fire is in the 
best condition the hottest point is very near the fie, 
where the air ruskes through between the lumps cf 
fuel in just the right quantity to make nearly perfect 
combustion. The flame under such conditions has t].e 
appearance of a blow-pipe flame and is the hottest 
that can be made with any particular fuel. From this 
it is seen that the bulges take place at that part of the 
fire-box where the flame is likely to bethe hottest 
when the conditions are favorable. The favorable con- 
ditions are most likely to exist when the engine is 
being pushed very hard and when the firing is heavy. 
If it could be shown that the fire could be made hot 
enough to drive the water from the sheets then one 
could conclude that the bulging is caused by the 
sheets becoming overheated and thus weakened so 
that the steam pressure bulged them out. This is a 
point of the main question that the committee can 
easily settle by a little experiment. 

Many who know how locomotive fires are pushed 
when the men are behind and want to reach a 
terminal point on time, are quite ready to say that the 
water is at times driven away from the sheets by 
the fire itself because of its great heat; but 
they have no proof except such as is found 
in the {fact that the sheets do bulge and in what 
they see in the fire-box when the firing is pushed hard, 
Now, when the unaccustomed eye looks into a fire-box, 
with a heavy fire, it sees nothing but dazzling flame; 
and if one looks very close and hard into the box he 
will lose the full use of his eyes for some days. But 
the accustomed eye of the old hand sees pretty well 
what is going on, and can look at the bed of the fire 
and tell its thickness and can see the sheets. Prac- 
ticed men claim that they can see the sheets and can 
tell a hot crown sheet by difference in color, and the 
they say that at times, when the engine is being 
pushed, they can see a difference in color of the side 
sheets just above the fire. This difference in color 
they say is caused by the sheets becoming red hot. 
One travelling engineer of wide experience claims he 
has followed up cases where he has thought he has 
seen red hot side sheets, when the engine was being 
driven hard, and he has found that the sheets became 
bulged. It is not to be taken as a fact without further 


proof that any one has seen a red hot side sheet when 
the water was above the crown sheet, but it is a fact 
that they bulge, and there is no apparent reason for 
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or possibility of bulging unless the sheets get nearly 
red hot when there is a pressure on one side. 

Several theories have been advanced by railroad 
men about the origin of bulged fire-box sheets, and it 
would take but little experiment to decide which the- 
ory is correct, and this the committee should do. It 
is well known that if oil is permitted to settle on 
a sheet over a fire it will soon become carbonized and 
form such an obstruction to the transmission of heat, 
from the plates to the water, that the sheet will get 
redhot and will be bulged out by the pressure; there 
have been many instances of this action. It is 
quite common, in cylindrical boilers used in sta- 
tionary steam plants, where they have been neglected 
and the mud has been allowed to settle at the back 
aud near the smoke-box, to find a bulge, sometimes 
having a depth of six inches with a diameter of fifteen 
inches, caused by the mud which prevents the water 
getting at the plates to keep them cool. Now this 
takes place, at a point behind the bridge wall and 
about ten feet away from the fire, where the heat is 
much less intense than over the fire. 

There have been many instances in locomotive 
boiler practice where bulging has been caused so 
directly by the thickness of the scale deposits on the 
sheets that there can be no question as to the origin 
of the bulges in such cases. So, then, there are some 
cases where the causes are plain and well understood; 
but what bothers railroad men now is that they find 
these bulges near the fire on sheets where the scale is 
not over ;; inch thick, and they are not satisfied 
that this thickness of scale is sufficient to retard the 

‘transmission of heat, from the sheets to the water, 
enough to permit the sheets to. get overheated. With- 
out looking into the matter experimentally far enough 
to learn just what the effect is of this comparatively 
small amount ot scale, some have taken to specula- 
tion and not a few have let their theories rest on the 
results of speculation. Some hold that the circula- 
tion is bad in the water spaces round the fire-box, and 
that the bubbles of steam form against the sheet in 
sufficient size and number to keep the water away 
from the sheet and permit overheating. Others 
believe that the bulging is due to a weakening of the 
plate after it has been long used, and still others 
think that the bulges are the result of a gradual 
movement of the plates outward because of the pres- 
sure itself. Some think that the bulging is due to 
expansion and contraction, and again, that it is due to 
the curved shape of the sides of the box. 

Ai important piece of evidence is that the sheets do 
not bulge in all boilers or in all parts of the same 
boiler where they are exposed to a very high temper- 
ature; also it is known that without heating the plates 
above the temperature of the stream, the pressure is 
not sufficient to cause a bulge even when continued 
for very long periods. Further, heat alone will not 
cause the bulging when there is no pressure on the 
plates, as can be seen from the experience with heat- 
ers and other apparatus used in boiler and smith- 
shops, 

It is clear from this that it requires two things to 
make a bulge; first, an abnormally hot plate, and, 
second, a pressure to bend the plate. Ina locomotive 
boiler the pressure is present and it only remains to 
find if there are causes and conditions which will give 
the other essential requirement for bulging, namely, 
the abnormally hot plate. This narrows the examina- 
tion down to a test to show how much scale is re- 
quired to permit the sheet to become overheated when 
the fire is as hot as it can be made with coal for fuel. 
If it should be found that the 3% and 4 inch water 
spaces restrict the circulation so much as to permit 
the fire to drive the water away from the sheets by 
the rapid formation of steam, there is an easy remedy, 
for the circulation can be greatly increased by putting 
the feed water in just below the point where the 
bulging occurs. The circulation in a locomotive 
boiler is pretty rapid and it is not probable that de- 
fective circulation 1s the fundamental cause of bulg- 
ing. If it is found on experiment that with a clean 
sheet it is impossible to get a bulged sheet, no mat- 
ter how hot the fire with coal tor fuel, the next step 
is to try different thicknesses of scale which may be 
put on the sheet in a short time by using water heav- 
ily charged with scale producing compounds. The 
apparatus to perform this experiment would be very 
easily built in the form of a section of a fire-box stayed 
with screw stays in the usual way. This could be made 
to form one side of a fire-brick furnace which could be 
driven by a blower. A section four feet square would 
be sufficient. There could be an inlet for the feed 
water and the steam could be passed out through a 
safety valve. There are a number of ways of perform- 
ing this experiment which will no doubt suggest 
themselves to the committee if they undertake experi- 
mental research, whichis probably, after all, the only 

matter. Such apparatus as would 


way to settle the 





probably be devised for this work would give an 
opportunity for the exmination of several conditions 
which most of us have assumed to exist in a locomo- 
tive boiler when the fires are hard driven. 





Locomotive Counterbalancing. 


A committee, consisting of Messrs. Sanderson, Pomeroy, 
Gentry and Gibbs, have presented to the Southern and 
Southwestern Railway Cluba valuable report on the coun- 
terbalance of locomotives of which the following is a di- 
gest. The report is a long one and contains drawings of 
apparatus for counterbalancing that will be found useful 
to study and illustrations of pistons that are not clumsy, 
but instead are neat and scientific, which every draughts- 
man and designer of locomotives ought to incorporate 
among the facts he has laid away to form bases for new 
work. The report says that there ate many builders and 
1ailroad men who: follow rules for counterbalancing ‘‘ that 
are manifestly wrong.’’ The table D with this gives an 
analysis of the 19 rules for counterbalancing that the 
committee gathered. A study of this table is, of itself, 
enough to show the rules to be sadly in error and that 
there is a carelessness in counterbalancing that is inex- 
cusable. 
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*Balance until engine rides smoothly and use no counter- 


balance for freight engines. _ ’ 
+Weight of front end of main rod when resting on scales. 


The report says that these rules have been extensively 
used in this country and in Europe, ‘‘ and in this great di- 
versity together with the errors of the application of the 
rules, can be found the reason why some roads have had 
to 1educe the excessive counterbalance in their locomo- 
tives to keep them from damaging the track, others have 
had to add mote counterbalance to their engines to keep 
the cab from being shaken off.’? The report gives some 











never revolve on its center of gravity if that center did 
not coincide with the center of rotation. If the supports 
are flexible and truly elastic to and fro in ove direction, 
the path of the cente1 of gravity will be anellipse. If the 
supports are equally flexible and elastic in all directions 
the path of the center of gravity will be a circle whose 
diameter will increase as the speed increases up to a cer- 
tain point, which may be termed the ‘‘ critical ’’ velocity, 
and after that the diameter will decrease as the speed in- 
creases, and when the speed is infinite the body will 
tevolve on its center of gravity and the center of rotation 
will move in a circle around the center of gravity. Pro- 
fessor Webb’s explanation is probably the only one in 
priat. The apparatus which the committee has used will 
show all this it the wheel or revolving body have suffi- 
cient velocity. 


The conclusions of the committee are logical and corre- 
spond very closely with those of Professor gs0ss and Mr. 
Baines in their papers before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Conclusion 7th will give design- 
ers of compound locomotives something to think about: 


‘Ist. Each wheel should be balanced correctly for all 
the revolving weights attached to it. 

= The main rod should be considered as one-half 
revolving and one-half teciprocating weight when over 
eight feet long; if under this it should be considered as 
6-10 revolving and 4-10 reciprocating weight. 

‘*3d. The pait of the weight of the main rod consid- 
ered as 1evolving weight should be entirely balanced in 
the main wheel. 

‘“4th, The amount of over balance to be applied to the 
drivers to balance the reciprocating weights should be 
equaly divided between all the driving wheels. 

‘*Sth. For modern, heavy, well designed locomotives, 
with comparatively light 1eciprocating parts, provide 
counter balance for fifty per cent. of the reciprocating 
weights. 

“‘6th. For lighter engines, that are less able to with- 
stand strains, and absorb the disturbances caused by 
heavy reciprocating parts, or for such as have very shoit 
wheel base and long overhang, balance up to sixty-six 
per cent. of the reciprocating weights. 

““7th. For compound engine, with large pistous and 
excessively heavy reciprocating parts, balance up to 
seventy-five per cent. of the reciprocating parts. 

“8th, The center of gravity of the counter balance 
weight must be opposite the crank. 

‘* Oth, The counter balance should be brought out from 
the face of the wheel as far as due clearance for the 10ds 
and good design of wheel will permit. 

‘10th. The center of giavity of the counter weight 
should be placed as neat the rim as possible, and the bulk 
of the counte: balauce made as small as possible. This 
can be accomplished by the use of lead filling, and by 
making the counter weights as per Figure A, rather than 
as per Figuie B. 

“llth. If, on account of the smallness of the wheels, 
sufficient counter balance, according to the rules given 
above cannot be placed in the main wheels, then add up 
to fifty pounds to the weight in each of the other wheels 
to help balance the right amount of the reciprocating 
weights, but the excess should in no case exceed this 
amount. 

Be 12th, Make the reciprocating parts as light as possi- . 

e. 


There is a grain of sarcasm in one of the concluding 
paragraphs of the Committee’s report. Evidently one or . 
more members of that committee feel they have been 
bulldozed into accepting a sort of counter balance that did 
not agree with their convictions as to what was best. The 
paragraph is as follows: 


‘* Your committee has gone into the subject at length, 
and Sit is to be hoped has presented it from all sides so 
clearly that club members can decide what should be the 
proper conditions of counter balance for each class of lo- 
comotives in their charge, and can go to the locomotive 
buildets with a feeling of confidence, and specify that 
new locomotives shall be counter balanced thus and so, 
regardless of the protestations that the firm has built 
thousands of locomotives which are running all over the 
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Society of Mechanical En- aa 
gineers at the last meeting. Roughly 
said that it is alla question of the rigidity of the supports 
and the centrifugal force due to the speed of revolution. 
With flexible supports and a high velocity ‘of rotation, a 
body will revolve on its cente1 of gravity if it turns fast 





speaking, it may be | country and giving the best kind of satisfaction, according 


to their own formula, and regardless of the pointed insin- 
uations that any one who does not agiee with them does 
not understand what he is talking about.’’ 

The report gives a table C that will indicate to those 
who have charge of permanent way, how necessary it is to 


enough, but with theoretically rigid supports it could | keep an eye on the mechanical department in the matter 
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of counter balancing. This statement of ours, of coutse, 

makes the innocent suffer with the guilty; that is, it is a 

ctiticism of the whole collection of locomotives running 
in this country and is unjust to the extent that it is unfair 
to intimate that all designers and builders of locomotives 
need watching to prevent the use of an unnecessary 
amount of counter balance for reciprocating parts, there 
being in a majority of cases, no more counter balance used 
than is necessary and not enough to damage the track at 
reasonable speeds. ‘The diameters of the wheels are not 
given, but there 1s no 1eason to suppose that the weights 
of the reciprocating parts given would not be found on 
locomotives with five-foot drivers, and itis not uncommon 
to run an engine with five-foot driver at 60 miles an hour. 
Believing these conditions to be possible in most cases 
and to be actual in many cases, we have added the column 
A to table C to show the centrifugal forces of the excess 
counter balances used for reciprocating parts, when all of 
the reciprocating weight, including one-half of the main 
rod is counter balanced, and equally divided between two 
pairs of drivers, which is the plan outlined in six of the vari- 
ous common rules given in the report. The next column, 2, 
gives the centrifugal force when the 66 per cent. of the re- 
ciprocating weight, including one-half the main rod, is bal- 
anced as recommended by the committee in conclusions 
2d and 7th. These rules were selected from the others 
because they give the maximum centrifugal force that is 
permitted by the conlusions of the committee. 

Before the extra copies of the report of this committee 
are exhausted and out of print those who ate interested 
should write to the Secretary to obtain one, as it makes a 
valuable addition to the literature on the subject. 





The Railroad Bond Market in December. 


There was less activity in railroad bonds during Decem- 
ber than in either October or November, although the 
average volume of transactions was fair; the average net 
changes were light as compared with November. The 
check in the demand for government bonds, caused by 
Secretary Catlisle’s curtency refoim bill, naturally 
affected the market for gilt edged railroad issues by 
diminishing the demand. The bankers’ syndicate which 
took the fifty {million issue of bonds, at 117.077 placed 
them on the market at 118%, and later at 119%. 
They were in good demand and went rapidly upto the 
time of the introduction of the bill, which caused a drop 
of one point in the price. This led to the abandonment of 
the syndicate and the publication of a very pointed letter 
by Drexel, Morgan & Co., stating that 35 per cent. of the 
issue had been sold, and the balance divided among the 
members of the syndicate, and hinting that any further 
bond issues would meet with a very chilly reception in 
New York. The bonds sold, January 3, at 116%. 

The stock matket declined steadily during the month, 
and established pratically the lowest prices of the year; 
but the depreciation was not accompanied by any important 
liquidation; consequently it had but little effect upon 
the bond market, or at least that portion of it which is 
removed from speculative influences. There was very 
little disposition in the last two weeks of the month 
toward investments of any description; less than usual, 
in fact, owing to the unprofitable twelve months, and the 
unsettled condition of currency matters. 

In considerating the movement in bond prices during 
December, by groups, it will be seen by the accompanying 
table that the only one which declined is that comprising 
the receivership roads. ‘The others advanced on average 
of .45 per cent. 
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The receivership issues were taont irregular, reflecting 
the various ups and downs of the reorganization move- 
ment, This has taken aturn unfavorable to the junior 
security holders. The failure of the Atchison Committee 
to reorganize by imposing the burden chiefly upon the 
stock, and the confession of the Reading Committee, 
made in the last day of the year, that their plan was a fail- 
ure as far as it applies to the incomes and the stock, and 
that it will be abandoned respecting those securities with 
a view of assessing them heavily later on, rendered them 
exceedingly weak, and furnished no comfort to owners of 
securities of other insolvent roads similarly situated. 
Hence the fitst incomes declined a net 6%; the seconds 
4%, and the thirds 34% points. The Erie group is another 
which suffered on account of a change in reorganization 
methods, necessitated by bad earnings. Early in December 
it was announced by Drexel Morgan & Co., that the heavy 
deficit in earnings might lead to foreclosure. In any 
event the holders cf the new bonds have been asked to 
wait for the payment of two coupons now due. This 
caused a decline of 6% points in the seconds and 10% 
points in Chicago & Erie firsts. Other declines of the 
receivership group were due to specific causes and were 
unimportant. The heavy advances we1e in St. Louis & 
San Francisco fours and fives, on the statement that 
they ,would be fairly treated in the Atchison reorg- 
anization, and Cleveland & Canton firsts, which advanced 
seven points on the action of owne1s which forced junior 
securities of the road to provide necessary funds to meet 
coupons falling due July 1, 1895. There was some liquid- 
ation notably in Atchison, Reading and Erie issues, but 
the bulk of transactions in these as well as other active 
issues of the group were speculative intheir nature. The 
net changes by no meaus reflect the high or low points 


of the month as they are derived by comparing the last 
sale with the last sale in November. 

The Granger group showed marked stability, as has 
often been pointed out; in this monthly review the lead- 
ing issues are high, firm and from an investment point of 
view, offer very little incentive to capital, as the yield in 
many cases is not over 3 per cent. There was considerable 
activity in well known favorites, and the only decline 
of importance was of two points in the Nebraska Exten- 
sion fours, which had a sharp advance the month pre- 
vious, caused by realizing sales. No more striking exam- 
ple of the extent to which the general bond market is 
removed from speculative influences can be cited then 
the average advance of 44 in the Granger group in the face 
of the fact that various stocks touched their lowest point of 
the year. It is a case which illustrates the advantage of 
owning a bond on aroad which pays stock dividends. 
Bad earnings and an unfavorable outlook indicate fut- 
ther dividend reductions. 

The demand for bonds of the Southwestern roads which 
became excellent immediately after the election in con- 
sequence of the downfall of the Populist party in that 
section, fell off, and speculative buying of the low priced 
issues once more became the feature. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas seconds were weak early in the month on impor- 
tant liquidation of a round lot, but later recovered. The 
fact has been practically established that they will re- 
ceive their February interest. Texas & Pacific seconds, 
which receive a setback in the last week in November 
on account of an adjustment of a heavy Southern Pacific 
claim, just about held their own; they had a good mar- 
ket; transactions being unusually heavy. The net gain 
was % percent. Wabash fiists and seconds were active, 
gaining fractionally. 

Bonds of the coal roads, despite the unfavorable devel- 
opments in the coal trade were staple, showing that they 
are removed from passing influences. Jersey Central was 
one of the weakest stocks on the list. Nevertheless. the 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre bonds gained 1% points. About 
the close of the month the coal trade changed de- 
cidedly for the bette1. There is now co-operation among 
the producing interests in the matter of restriction in 
prices; however, net revenues are much less than they 
were a year ago. 

The Southern group is somewhat irregular. Its feature 
as well as that of the entire bond market was Southein 
Railway fives. ‘Transactions were enormous, aggregating 
$2,034,000 par value. The highest price recorded, viz., 
91%, was made during the month, the net gain being 34% 
points. Investors are quite generally turning to this 
issue, as one of the few guaranteeing sure 1eturns which 
can be purchased at low figures. Chesapeake & Ohio 
fives and four-and-one-halfs, so prominent in November, 
were less of a feature, changing only fractionally. 

The miscellaneous group prresents its customary irreg- 
ularity due to specific rather than general causes, The 
most important advances of the month was in Brooklyn 
Elevated seconds, it being 12 poit.ts on limited transactions. 
The Brooklyn Elevated firsts advanced 2% points, Kings 
County Elevated two points, and Union Elevated firsts 4% 
points. There is believed to bean important deal between 
these companies, which may result in increase net rev- 
enue eatning power. Green Bay incomes sold at six which 
was a decline of four points. The first mortgage has been 
in default since August 1. The course of United States. 
Cordage firsts was exactly what might be expected of a 
bond in which there is liquidation, uncertainty as to 
interest, and later knowledge that money has been bor- 
rowed for its payment. The high price was 72, the low 60, 
and the closing 67. The change as compared with the 
last sale in November was an advance of 1% points. The 
average Of the group showed an advance of 1.06 poiuts. 

In a table which follows are given the high, low and 


last sale of the month, together with the change, derived 
by comparing the last sale, with the last sale in November. 
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The following table gives the sales (par value) of the 
active bonds during th the month: 
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The Nicaragua Canal. 


The issue of the /owrnal of Commerce (New York) of 
last Saturday, Jan. 5, contains a long and able article 
under the title of ‘‘The Nicaragua Canal Romance.’’ A 
considerable part of this article is devoted to the devel- 
opment of the question of the traffic returns likely to be 
secured, a study which we had proposed to make. The 
Journal of Commerce has, however, saved ‘us that labor, 
and what follows will be merely a short abstract of the 
article published in that journal. 

Attention is called first tu the astounding argument that 
the Nicaragua Canal has an advantage over the Suez 
Canal in that it will serve vast regions as yet very thinly 
populated, while the countries connected by the Suez 
Canal ate old and densely populated. The /ouwrna/l of 
Commerce thinks that no promoters of a railroad ever 
solicited capital by pointing out such a fact. We would 
remind that journal, however, that the promoters of the 
Chicago & St. Louis 100-mile-an-hour electric railroad 
used an argument something on the same line; that is, 
they would go from one of those cities to the other 
avoiding all the large towns on the way. Thus they 
would not be bothered with any local traffic. 

The statement of the Canal Company gives the traffic 
entirely tributary to the canal as $315,000,000. Of this 
$113,000,000 is the value of European trade with the west 
coast of South America; but as most of this trade is in 
guanos and nitrates the probability is strong that it would 
still continue to go around the Horn rather than pay the 
charges of the canal. This probability is shown by fig- 
ures ir the article referred to. Another $90,000,000 of the 
entirely tributary traffic is trade between England and 
Germany on one side and Japan and New Zealand on the 
other; but from Liverpool to Yokohama it is 12,111 miles 
by Nicaragua and 11,740 by Suez, and it does not appear 
why the Japan trade should go by way of the Nicaragua 
Canal. From Liverpool to New Zealand the distance is 
11,349 miles by Nicaragua and 12,000 by Suez. Here is a 
difference that would turn a part of the traffic through the 
Nicaragua Canal; but the Suez Canal has the advantage of 
tolls lower than those proposed for Nicaragua, and there 
ate other advantages on that route in the way of provid. 
ing coal and supplies and picking up a way business. 

But this is not all. Mr. Morgan’s 1eport contains four 
times a table of distances from New York and Liverpool 
to various ports in the antipodes by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn comparing these with Nic- 
aragua, but in no case are the distances by the Suez 
Had these been given it would have been made 


given. 
Liverpool and from New 


obvious that the distances from 


York to India are thousands of miles less by Suez than | 


by Nicaragua. The schedules of the Canal Company 
claim 5,333,415 tons (apparently of weight and not ship 
tonnage) as entirely tributary to the canal; 2,526,542 tons 
as largely tributary and 262,136 tous as partially tributary, 
but not entirely tributary. [Senator Frye in a speech de- 
livered inthe U.S. Senate, Feb., 1893, gave a table of 
estimated tonnage compiled by a former Senate Commit- 
tee. These ran all the way from 3,706,000 tons by one 
authority up to 8,000,000 tons by the Canal Company 
in 1889 and 9,934,000 by the same company as probable in 
1897. This is said to have been registered vessel tonnage. | 
Nearly 2,000,000 tons of nitrates and guanos must be 
thrown out as indicated above, and giving the canal the 
benefit of all doubt 1t might get 3,784,000 as entitely trib- 
utary tonnage. Of the tonuage claimed as largely and par- 
tially tributary very small portions will ever pass through 
the canal because of the considerations suggested above; 
that is, longer distances than by Suez and various com- 
mercial reasons. Finally, the /owrnal of Commerce arrives 
at the aggregate of 4,204,360 tons asa vety liberal esti- 
mate of the canal business, But this must be materially 
reduced. A good freight steamer would have to save 
about 7,000 miles to justify its paying the canal tolls. 
In the tables of distances saved by the Nicaragua Canal 
the savings from New York to Hong Kong, New Zea- 
land, Melbourne and Valparaiso do not approach 7,000 
miles. In the table of saving of distances from Liverpool 
only those to San Francisco, Acapulco and Mazatlan ap- 
proach or exceed 7,000 miles. Most of the great ports of 
the East are nearer to Liverpool by the Cape of Good Hope 
route and much nearer by Suez than by Nicaragua. 

The tonnage that would go through the Nicaragua 
Canal has a very much larger proportion of coarse and 
low priced freights than that through Suez Canal; but 
the proposed tcll is $2.a gross ton as against $1.85 per 
net ton through the Suez Canal. Yet the statement is 
made that the Suez Canal gets only 60 per cent. of the 
commerce it might get. If the Nicaragua Canal gets 40 
per cent. of the commerce which it might get it would 
be doing well, and this would give less than 4,000,000 
gross tons upon the basis of the company’s figures of the 
total commerce. Making a liberal estimate, the canal 
might pethaps get 3,500,000 tons. 

The journal of Commerce next takes up the question of 
the estimates of cost and their probability and makes 
free use of the figures and opinions published in the 
Railroad Gazette about two yearsago. It is not necessary 
for us to repeat any of this portion of the article now. 

The next item taken up is the cost of maintenance, 
which by a comparison with the cost of maintaining the 
Suez Canal is put at $7,000 000 a year which would absorb 
the entire probable revenue from 3,500,000 tons at $2 a 
We do not endotse this estimate, nor do we critt- 
We should want to study it much more carefully 


ton. 


cise it. 


than is possible at this moment before exptessing any 
opinion as to its value; but it suggests the necessity of 
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far more careful scrutiny than has yet been made of the 
possibility of any return on the capital invested. 

The bill gives the company, which has spent a litile 
money and can raise no more, 4% millions of bonds guar- 
anteed by the Government, and $7,000,000 of stock. The 
statement of the attorney of the company is that the com- 
pany has liabilitics of $22,374,400 to be met by these 
stocks and bonds, but'$12,000,000 of these liabilities is 
chaiged to payment for concessions. The concessions 
were purchased of Nicaragua and Costa Rica and the bill 
provides for paying them $7,500,000 1n guaranteed bonds. 
Taking off the $12,000,000 paid by the company for the 
concessions, its liabilities remain as $11,374,400. The 
stock of the company 1s worthless, but it is to be re- 
deemed at par. Much of it was issued by payment to 
contractors about 30 cents on the dollar. It is all to be 
redeemed at its face value. The attorney of the company 
says that the construction company has expended $4,451, - 
568, and this is all the real expenditure, to reimburse 
which 11% millions in stocks and bonds are to be paid. 

The last topic taken up is the military aspect of our 
participation as a nation in the construction of the canal. 
This involves the enlargement of the navy, the mainte- 
nance of a foreign army and a tevolution in the relations 
of the United States to the rest of the world. An officer 
reporting to the War Department says that, ‘‘In the event 
of war, especially with England, it would be vital to the 
interests of the United States to hold the Nicaragua 
Canal. Should the canal fall into the enemy’s hands our 
coasts would be doubly in danger f1om c1uisers and our land 
frontier seriously threatened by the ease of movement of 
troops. In such a war the United States must hold the 
canal to the end.’’ But the canal would be held by the 
first power that got there with strong enough force. Hence 
we must fortify it in order to guard this, the most vulner- 
able point in our defenses. It would t1equire ‘‘heavy sea 
batteries at its ocean extremities armed with guns with 
equal power to those carried by first class battleships. It 
would require all the essentials for torpedo defense and de- 
fense against boat attacks.’’ On the coast we should build 
‘‘barracks, hospitals, repair shops and everything essen- 
tial for a large self-sustaining garrison.’’ !n addition to 
this, at Brito, on the eastern end, in spite of the heaviest 
land defenses likely to be built, war ships would be nec- 
esssary in the event of hostilities. 

Of course, the military argument is that the canal must 
be built anyway, but that as it is going to be built we 
must control it by the constant presence of great mili- 
tary preparations. It has always seemed to us that this 
notion of a military occupation of the canal is absurd. 
Whatever fortifications and armament, and stores, and 
ships we collect will b> turned against us if an enemy 
gets there with sufficient force to capture them, and until 
we rank with the first naval powers of the world there 
will be a strong piobability of precisely that thing hap- 
pening. Furthermore, we have great and rich cities 
strung along thousands of miles of sea coast, the fall of 
any one of which would be a vastly greater national mis- 
fortune than the capture of the Nicaragua Canal by an 
enemy. Until we have reasonably fortified our ports at 
home is it not preposterous for us to assume the neces- 
sity for Lolding the Nicaragua Canal? 

It will be seen that the questions raised in its article 
are numerous enough and serious enough to call for long 
and patient and thorough study. We do not pretend to 
put forward a final opinion on any of them, but we pre- 
sent them now, as we have done before, in the hope that 
they will be very carefully considered before the nation 
is taxed for the benefit of the holders of the stock and 
bonds of the Nicaragua Canal Company. 





The principal feature of the pass ‘‘disturbance’’ in New 
York State during the past week has been the decision of 
Tudge Parker, of the Supreme Court, directing the Secre- 
tary of State to issue passes to the railroad commissioners. 
‘This phase of the subject is discussed in another column. 
The great bulk of officeholders, however. are still at sea, 
and something like 100 notaries public have sent 
their resignations to Goveinor Morton. The point 
has now been taised whether the trustees of 
the New York and _ Brooklyn Bridge can _ ride 
free on the bridge cats. It appears also, that the 
general counsel of a 1ailroad company who happens 
to be a notary public must either give up the latte: 
office or pay his fare. Mr. Depew, President of 
the New York Central and member of the State Board of 
Regents, has declined an annual pass over the Manhattan 
Elevated for 1895. The anguish prevailing in several 
Western States, which we referred to afew weeks ago, 
seems to continue without abatement. Restriction of 
passes is an unheard-of thing in many places out that 
way, and its advent is resented in the same way that a 
mining camp resents the appearance of a silk hat oz pat- 
ent leather shoes. It is one of the observable facts of 
history that the adoption of a resolution to restrict passes 
in one direction is always seized upon by railroad man- 
agers as a pretext to cut them off in other quarters. Know- 
ing the tiresome importunity with which most railroad 
officers are pestered in this matter, we utter no word of 
censure fo1 this course, but we do feel sorry for some of 
the Western unfortunates. For instance, here is the way 
a Salt Lake City paper looks at the matter: . 

The number of annuals that will be distributed among 
Salt Lake people this year can almost be counted on the 
fingers of the two hands, and they are confined almost ex- 
clusively to editors and ministers. Trip passes except to 
actual employees are practically prohibited. So much 
ied tape is involved that the man who desires a pass to 
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Ogden will be able to walk there and back before the 
returns are received on his application. For instance, 
should General Agent Burley. of the Union Pacific, be ap- 
plied to for a trip pass, and feel disposed to grant it, he 
must submit the application, with his approval,to General 
Passenge1: Agent Bennett, of the Rio Grande Western. If 
approved by Mr. Bennett, it is referred to General Super- 
intendent Bancroft,of the Union Pacific, who 1n turn con- 
sults Superintendent Welby, of the Rio Grande Western, 
and if all these officials endorse it, and the applicant is 
still alive and still desires the pass, it is granted. 








A number of gentlemen largely interested in manufac- 
turing have called a convention of manufacturers to be 
held at Cincinnati, O., Jan. 22, to organize a national 
association of manufacturers. Among the names of the 
Committee on Invitation we find the following which are 
well-known to our readers: Thomas P. Egan, President, 
Fay & Egan Co.; Charles Davis, President Lodge & 
Davis Machine Tool Co.; Robert Laidlaw, President, 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co.; H. N. Lane, President Lane 
& Bodley Co. The committee suggests that the prosper- 
ity of manufacturing interests may be best promoted by 
concerted action and calls the convention for the purpose 
of general interchange of views, and lays down a pro- 
gitamme of the objects of an association. These are to 
cement a national organization of manufacturers, to ad- 
vocate carefully considered legislation, to encourage 
industry, to discuss the ways and means of developing 
foreign trade relations, to establish expositions in South 
Ametica and elsewhere, to extend the commercial marine 
of the United States, to promote the recognition of the 
Nicaragua Canal and its control by the Government, and 
to establish reciprocal trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries. It is desired that this convention shall be non- 
political, non-partisan and non-sectional. Manufacturers 
who are interested in the matter will do well to write 
immediately to Mr. E. P. Wilson, Secretary, Room A, 
Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, O. We should sup- 
pose that such an association might be very useful if it 
is really wisely directed and if it steers cleat of the mul- 
titudinous socialistic and populistic doctrines and schemes 
which have a perpetual vogue with a large and vocifer- 
ous class, and which never amount to- anything because 


of their absolute impracticability. The names of the gen- 


tlemen composing the Invitation Committee indicate that 
this is a business mouvement and that it will be run as 
a business enterprise. As such it may be very useful. 





On Christmas day a serious collision occurred at Wax- 
ahachie, Tex., a passenger train of the Houston & Texas 
Central being struck at a crossing by one of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. Seventeen passengers were injured, 
two of them fatally. The engine of the M. K. &. T. train 
struck the 1ear coach of the other train about the middle. 
The M. K. & T. engineman says that he was running at 
about 25 miles an hour and tried to put on the brakes at 
the usual place of applying them to stop at the crossing, 
but found that they did not slacken the speed. He could 
not see the crossing until withia about 150 feet of it, when 
he reversed his engine and applied sand. de and his 
freman jumped when they saw that the train could not 
be stopped. They say they saw two men jump off the 
mail car wihch was at the head of the train, but saw 
nothing more of them. When he regained his senses the 
engineman examined the ai: brake connection and found 
that the cock was turned, shutting the main ai1 pipe be - 
tween the tender and the mail car. We have not been 
able to get any additional particulars of this accident, 
such investigation as has come to our knowledge tendirg 
merely to confirm the statement that the ait was cut off. 
We are inclined, however, to take the two mysteriois 
men who jumped off the mail car with a good deal of al- 
lowance. It is highly probable that the cock was not 
opened after the engine was coupled to the train. 





At the Jast state election in New York a constitutional 
amendment was adopted requiring the Legislature to pro- 
vide for the improvement and enlargement of tbe canals 
of the state, and Governor Morton in his message recom- 
mends deepening the Erie Canal to nine feet (the nominal 
depth now being seven), and deepening the Champlain 
Canal to seven feet. By the amendment the Legislature 
is authorized to create a debt for canal improvement, but 
the constitution also requires the Legislature to submit to 
the people all laws levying a tax foran expenditure other 
than the current charges of the state government. The 
people will have, therefore, an opportunity to defeat any 
scheme that seems ill advised. The New York Chamber 
of Commerce has framed a bill providing for the issue of 
bonds for $9,000,000 to be applied to improvements of the 
Erie, Champlain and Oswego Canals. The Erie and 
Oswego Canals are to be deepened to nine feet and locks 
and lock machinery to be improved. The Champlain 
Canal is to be deepened to seven feet, if the proposition 
is approved by the people at the general election in 
November, 1895. 





Representatives of the principal roads carrying anthra- 
cite coal met in New York last week to see about an 
agreement for division of the coal traffic. All attempts to 
restrict competition in coal have heretofore taken the 
shape of agreements between thé companies as producers, 
the larger companies being owners of mines as well as 
common carriers. The very indifferent success with which 
this movement has been attended is familiar to our 1ead- 
ers. But even when the large companies have found 
themselves in substantial agreement the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has always refused to join in any definite under- 
standing, on the ground that such action would be in vio- 
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lation of State laws forbidding any contract or agreement 
tending to increase the price of necessaries of life. The 
present attempt at a transportation agreement is due to 
the fact that the Pennsylvania is constantly becoming a 
more important facto: in the coal market by reason of its 
increasing production. It does not yet appear that any 
marked progress has been made. But if the Interstate 
Commerce law is not amended so as to modify the re- 
striction of the fifth section it will be as obnoxious to the 
law to make a pool of 1ailroad traffic as to combine to fix 
the selling price of coal or to restrict production. Of 
course it is possible, however, to form an agreement as to 
the proportion of freight which each competitor will en- 
deavor to restrict himself to, at any shipping point, with- 
out violating the anti-pooling law. , 





Judge Speer, in the United States Court, at Macon, Ga., 
has decided that the receivers of the Central of Georgia 
have no authority to subscribe for the bonds of the Cotton 
States Exposition Company. The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co., trustees for bondholders, oppose the application of 
the receiver) for the power referred to. The Judge cited 
a large number of authorities to sustain his view, the 
one quoted most at length being that of Judge Gray in 
the case of Davis vs. Old Colony, 131, Mass. 258. The 
case of the State Board of Agriculture vs. Citizens’ Street 
Railway, 47, and, 407, was decided the other way; but the 
parties had already acted in good faith upon the w/ira 
vires contract. Judge Speer also refe1red to decisions by 
the Supreme Court of the United States and English 
courts of high authority (Case vs. Kelly, 133 U. S., 21). 





A contemporary, beginning a _ series of articles 
on signals and signaling and wishing to start 
in at the bottom, says: ‘‘The lack of general 
information in regard to the application and 


uses of signals and signaling apparatus which is pos- 
sessed by the average railroad man is perhaps not alto- 
gether surprising when technically considered.’’ We are 
not disposed to question the searching wisdom of this 
sentence, but we venture to say that the biggest obstacle 
in the way of good signal ,practice on the railroads just 
now is the lack of money ‘‘which is possessed’’ by the 
treasuries of the 1ailroads. 





TECHNICAL. 
Manufacturing and Business. 

The Long Island Railroad has placed a contract for a new 
pier shed with the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, 
Conn, 

The Carnegie Bridge Co., of Chicago, has been incorpo- 
tated by John C. Fleming, William H. Eaton, and P. W. 
O’Brien. 

The Bucyrus Steam Shovel & Dredge Co. South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has incteased its capital stock from $150,- 
000 to $250,000. 

The Ohio Falls Car Mfg. Co. has declared a dividend 
of two per cent. on its preferred stock for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31. 

The Gould Coupler Co., of Depew, N. Y., will proba. 
bly establish a branch factory in Canada, it is said, gie- 
ing employment to about 100 men there. 

The Northern Pacific has awarded a contract to U. C. 
Davie, of Tacoma, Wash., to deliver to the railroad 85,000 
ties to be distributed from Easton to Portland. 

The White Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture railroad castings in New York City. The 
directors are E. C. White, C. A. Lieb and William H. 
MacCarthy, of New York City. 

The Galveston-Houston Construction Co. has been in- 
corporated in Texas for the purpose of constructing rail- 
roads and bridges. William T. Sherwood, of Galveston, 
Tex., is one of the inco1porators. 

Messrs. Fisher & Porter are established as Western 
Sales Agents of the Bethlehem Iron Co., at 1,025 Monad- 
nock building, Chicago. Mr. Porter was Assistant Chief 
of the Machinery Department of the World’s Fair. 

The Standard Coupler-Co., of 26 Cortlandt street, New 
York City, has removed its shop from Troy, N. Y., to 
Bridgeport, Conn.,from which point all future shipments 
will be made. Its facilities have been largely increased, 
and the company will now be able to fill promptly all 
orders, 

The Sargent Company, of Chicago, started up its 
open hearth steel furnace last week. Only the iron 
foundry and crucible steel furnaces have been operated 
for some time, and no open hearth steel castings have 
been made since June, 1893. The firm has railroad orders 
to keep its open hearth works busy for a considerable 
time. 

The Peckham Motor Truck & Wkeel Company’s business 
during 1894 showed a decided increase over that of the 
preceding year. The company found no difficulty in run- 
ning its works at full capacity during the entire year. 
More than 2,000 of the Peckham trucks are now in use on 
cable and electric roads in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Hoboken and Philadelphia. Among the 10 
roads on which the Peckham trucks have been adopted as 
standard may be mentioned the Atlantic Avenue Road in 
Brooklyn, the Consolidated Traction Company’s lines in 
Jersey City, the People’s Traction lines in Philadelphia, 
and the Metropolitan Street Railway Company’s lines in 
New York City. The Peckham Company has brought out 
during the year its new ‘*Excelsior’’ truck. The chief fea- 





ture of the company’s work during the year, however, 


has been the care given to the small details of construc- 
tion. Many improvements have been made where the 
varying requirements of street railroad service indicated 
that changes or improvements were desirable. 

Iron and Steel. 

The Laughlin & Junction Steel Co., operating a Besse- 
mer steel plant and cut nail factory at Mingo Junction, 
O , has been succeeded by the Junction Iron & Steel Co., 
which concern will execute all contracts of the old firm. 

The Lackawanna Jron & Steel Co., of Scranton, Pa., has 
commenced work ona new boiler shop, 239x78 ft., to 
cost $50,000. The erection of this building has been 
made necessaty by the company’s recent purchase of the 
blast furnaces at Lebanon. 

The Akron Iron Co., Akron, O., for some time in the 
hands of J. A. Long, receiver, isto be reoiganized. A 
number of creditors have consented to terminate the re- 
ceivership and the concern will be under the coutrol of 
the creditors until all debts have been paid. 

The Bessemer steel department of the National Tube 
Works Co., McKeesport, Pa., turned out 1ecently 782 tons 
of billets in 24 hours. This plant is equipped with a 
single 36-inch reversing blooming mill, and the above 
output is believed to be the largest on record for the 
above time for any mill so equipped. 

The Allegheny Bessemer Steel Co. has begun a suit 
against the Choctaw Coal & Railway Co., to recover fora 
breach of contract entered into on April 23, 1890. The 
Choctaw Co. agreed to purchase 14,000 tons of steel rails 
at $31.25 a ton. One thousand tons of the rails were made, 
but the 1ailroad declined to receive them. 


During 1894 the Pennsylvania Steel Works made more 
girder rails and street railway crossings and switches 
than ever before, about twothirds of the rails being 
girders. There was an encouraging activity in bridge and 
structural building, and a fair demand for slabs and 
blooms. The company has had three furnaces in blast 
nearly all year. December was a fairly active month in 
ceitain branches of this big plant, but January promises 
to be a dull month. 


Final notice has teen sent to the creditors of the Read- 
ing Rolling Mill Co., and Cofrode & Saylor, incorporated, 
that application will be made to the courts for a writ dis- 
solving the receivership and resto1ing the business to the 
control of the two corporations on Feb. 1,next. 


The Launch of the Northland. 
The Northland, the sister of tie Northwest, was 
launched at the yards of the Globe Iron Works in Cleve- 
land last Saturday, Jan. 5. This vessel is a duplicate of 
the Northwest, which we have described at considerable 
length in former issues and which was the pioneer in an 
interesting and agreeable experiment in lake passenger 
business. The vessel was christened by Miss Martha 
Peyton, of Duluth, and in the evening a banquet was 
given by the Northern Steamship Company. The vessel 
will probably be ready for regular service early in the 


sumimer. . 
The Nicaragua Canal. 


A canvass of the standing of the Nicaragua Canal bill in 
the Senate shows that there is great division of opinion 
among the Senators, and there are those who say that a 
majority of the Republican members will not vcte for the 
bill, although heretofore there has been great confidence 
that a nearly solid Republican vote could be got. Indeed 
it is not at all certain at the time of this writing that the 
bill can be brought to vote in the Senate this session. 


The Pennsylvania Contract for Rails. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company made its contract 
for steel rails this year at $22 aton. The contract calls 
for 30,000 tons, divided as follows: 8,000 tons each to the 
Cambria, the Pennsylvania and the Carnegie Steel Com- 
panies, and 6,000 to the Scranton Steel Co. In 1890 the 
market price of steel rails in the east was $32 a ton; in 
1891, $30; ,in 1892, $30; in 1893, $28; in 1894, $24, and in 
1895, $22. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

A fire in the yaid of the South Florida Railroad at Port 
Tampa on Jan. 1, destroyed 25 loaded freight cars and five 
passenger train cars, ; 

Western papers report the appointment of a woman 
physician as division surgeon of the Northern Pacific at 
Hope, Idaho. Her name is Carrie Liebig. 

Six masked men tried to rob a passenger train near 
Camden, Ark., on the night of Dec. 31, but failed. They 
compelled the engineer to take the fitst car and 1un for- 
waid a mile or two, but when this was done they found 
that they had the wrong car. On the same night, near 
York, Ala., an express car on the Alabama Great Southern 
was robbed, but the messenger succeeded in secreting 
most of the money. At the scene of the Camden robbery 
a pile of sleepets was found on the track the night fol- 
lowing. 

The California Supreme Court has decided against the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company in the matter of taxes 
assessed by the State Board of Equalization for the year 
1888. About $700,000 is involved. The decision declares 


among other interesting points that it is lawful to assess 
a tailroad at its value without deducting the amount of its 
mortgage as is done in the assessment of other property. 
The Supreme Court also rejects the contention that the 
assessment in question is void for the 1eason that it in- 
cludes the franchise 1eceived by the railroad company from 
the United States. It was contended that the franchises 





received from the State had been merged into that given 
by the United States. The decision declares the conten- 
tion not supported. 


The Year’s Shipping Losses on the Great Lakes. 

The Weather Bureau at Detroit, Mich., has compiled the 
losses to lake marine shipping for the year 1894 due to 
weather conditions. The number of vessels that met dis- 
aster on the Great Lakes was 112, and the number of lives 
lost 62 Of these vessels 43 were total losses, entailing 
financial losses of $643,243, and 69 were partial losses, 
with damages aggregating $349,787, making a total money 
loss of $993,030. These casualitiesdo not include fires and 
collisions. 


The Rapid Transit Expert Board in New York. 


The Rapid Transit Commissionets of the city of New 
York resolved week before last to appoint a board of five 
experts to review the report of Mr-W. B. Parsors, con- 
curred in by Mr. Theodore Cooper and Mr. Alphonse 
Fteley. The resolutions explaining the powers and scope 
of this boaid appeared on page 3 of our last issue The 
names of the gentiemen appointed to make up the board 
of experts were announced last week as follows: Messrs. 
Abram S. Hewitt, T. C. Clarke, W. H. Burr and Charles 
Sooysmith, all of New York, and Mr. Octave Chanute, 
of Chicago. 


The Delaware River Bridge of the Pennsylvania. 


Only a few months ago local companies were inco1por- 
ated in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by officers of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, to build a bridge over the Delaware 
River, but the preliminary work has gone ahead so rapidly 
that the contracts for the substructure were let last week, 
by Chief Engineer Brown. The bridge is to be a double 
track structure crossing the Delaware River near Brides- 
burg, about five miles above Philadelphia, and a short 
distance above Port Richmond, the coal shipping port of 
the Philadelphia & Reading road. The bridge will con- 
nect the West Jersey and Camden & Atlantic roads with 
the main lines of the Pennsylvania. The bridge consists 
of two through spans of 533 ft. span on the Pennsylvania 
side, of a draw span with two arms of 165 ft. length, and 
one of 533 ft. through sian on the Jersey shore. The 
trusses have straight bottc 1 and curved topchords. Via- 
ducts form the approaches to the bridge at both ends. 
The shipping circles of Philadelphia had opposed the 50 
ft. clearance above high water of the new bridge as in- 
sufficient. The Secretary of War has, however, approved 
of the present location of the bridge, and the City Attor- 
ney of Philadelphia has given the opinion that the Port 
Wardens of the city have no jurisdiction, the decision of 
the Secretary being made. 

At the site of the bridge a stratum of clean, rather 
coatse sand, varying in depth from 20 to 32 ft., extends 
across the rivet, and is underlaid by a stratum of stiff 
clay of from 4 to 18 ft. depth. ‘The invitations for bidding 
on asked for the foundations of the four river piers, to be 
either iron or steel open caissons, loaded with concrete, 
and sunk by the open dredging process, or to be metal or 
wooden caissons sunk by the pneumatic process. The 
foundations of the two sho1e piers are to be composed of 
timber grillages on piles. There were nine bidders for 
the bridge pier, the Drake & Stratton Co. being the suc- 
cessful bidders. The contract was awarded to them on 
the plan of using the pneumatic process and wooden 
caissons. The intention is to sink all caissons to a uni- 
form depth below high water, the bottom of the caissons 
resting in the deep sand stratum , above described. Faces 
of the pier above the foundations are to be 10ck range 
work set in hydraulic cement mortar. 

The contract for the masoury for the bridges over the 
Philadelphia & Trenton R. R. yard tracks, over Wheat 
sheaf Lane and Sepviva streets, and over Luzerne and 
Tulip streets, have been let to P. McManus, of Philadel- 
phia. The contract for all the pile work required on the 
trestle approach to the bridge has been let to Armstrong 
& Printzenhoff, of Philadelphia. ‘The timber for the ten - 
porary trestle will be furnished by the railroad company, 
and framed and erected by the carpenter force belonging 
to the company. The contract for the masonry on the 
eastern approach to the river bridge, as well as the bridge 
over the Camden & Amboy Railroad, in New Jersey, bas 
been awarded to C. A. Sims & Co., of Philadelphia. The 
contract for the superstructure will not be awarded for 
some weeks. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling will probably orde1 
six or eight locomotives in the spring. The matter is 
still unsettled and it will be several weeks before there 
is any decision as to whether they will be purchased or 
not. 





CAR BUILDING. 
The Norfolk & Western has contracted with the Central 
Car Trust Company of New Jersey for building 500 box 
cars to be used on the Norfolk & Western road. 


The Memphis Car and Foundry Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., is now building tank cars for the Crescent Oil Co., 
also the Goyer Tank Line Co. 


The Ryan & McDonald Construction Co., at Curtis Bay, 
South Baltimore, has completed its contract for 50 freight 
cars for the Monterey Mining & Terminal Co., of Mexico. 
The cats are shipped in sections, and are being put 
together at Monterey. 


The order of the Merchants’ Despatch Transportation 
Co. for 300 cars has been divided between the Union Car 
Co., of Depew, N. Y., and the Michigan Peninsular Car 
C., each company to build 150 cars. They will be 36 ft. 
refrigerator cars. 


The West End Street Ry., of Boston, is reported as 
about to order a large number of open summer cars. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern is repoited as 
about to build 300 stock cars. 


_ The Kansas City Provision Co. is 1eported as consider- 
ing the ordering of about 5v refrigerator cars. 


The Missouri Car & Foundry Co. has received an order 
from Armour & Co. for 200 refrigerator cars. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis is 
building about 50 flat cars at its Linton shops. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas gave out to the car 
builders this week specifications for the 2,000 freight cais 
to be built for that company. As stated in the Aaz/road 
Gazelle of Dec. 21, this order is to include 800 box cars, 
500 coal cars, and 7u0 furniture cars. 


The Cold Blast Transportation Co., of Kansas City is in 
the market for 100 treight cats. The cars owned by this 
company aie operated jn the} service of Schwaizchild & 
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Sulzberger Co. of New York and Kansas City. The Presi- 
dent is Mr. Fe1dinand Sulzberger, whose office is in New 
York City. 

BRIDGE BUILDING. 

Allentown, Pa,—The Allentown & Lehigh Valley 
Traction Co. proposes to build a new bridge across the 
Lehigh River, between Bethlehem and South Bethlehem. 
‘The cumpany will ask the two towns to each bear a pro- 
portion of the expense. 

Bath, N. Y.—The war department has decided adversely 
on the proposition to bridge the Hudson River at Bath. 
The report of Col. Gillespie, upon which the Secretary of 
War bases his action, shows that the construction of the 
birdge at the location and in acordance with the plans 
submitted June 11, 1892, would cause unreasonable ob- 
struction to naviagtion of the Hudson river. 

Caledonia, Wis.—The Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Works 
of Milwaukee have been awarded the contract for building 
a new bridge across the Baraboo River at Caledonia. The 
bridge will be 110 ft. long and will have a 16-ft. roadway. 


Collinsville, Conn.—The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, 
of East Berlin, Conn., are putting up a large iron bridge 
at Collinsville, Conn. 


Elmira, N. Y.—The Geneva & Waterloo Street Rail- 
way Co. will erect an iron bridge across the Seneca River 
in the western suburbs of Waterloo. 


Findlay, O.—Bids will be received until Jan. 15, by C. 
BR. Metcalf, Auditor Hancock County, for building an iron 
bridge over the Blanchard River in Marion Township. 


Hamilton, Ont.—Tenders addressed to Mr. E. F. E. 
Roy, Secretary, Department of Public Works, Ottawa, 
Ont., will be received until January 10, for the construc- 
tion of the pivot pier and abutments of a swing bridge 
over the Burlington Channel, near this city according to 
plans and specifications to be seen at the Custom House 
in this city and at No. 36 Toronto street, Toronto. The 
bridge is to be 262 ft. in length. 


Marietta, Ohio.—In an intetview, last week, at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, Mr. W. G. Wilkins, of Wilkins & Davidson, 
engineers, of Pittsburg, said his firm represented a num- 
ber of Pittsburg capitalists, who would build a highway 
bridge across the Ohio River between Marietta, Ohio, and 
Williamstown, W. Va. A charter has been secured in 
West Virginia, and the plans for a good part of the work 
have been completed. He is now making surveys of the 
river, to be submitted to the War Department. 

Natchez, Miss.—Bids will be received by A. H. Fos- 
ter, Clerk, Adams County, until Feb. 4, forthe construct- 
ion of a steel birdge over the Homochitto Rive, at 
Swayze’s Ferry, Miss. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—In his annual report Di1ector of 
Public Works Bigelow suggests the construction of a 
$65,000 bridge at the entrance to Schenley Park to take the 
place of the present wooden structure. 


Port Huron, Mich.—Bids will be received at the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Works of Port Huron, 
Mich., until Feb. 1, for the construction of a steel swing 
bridge and approaches, with substructure, including a 
protection pier over Black River. 


Providence, R.1I.—Bids will be received by the Com- 
missioner of Public Works of Providence, until Jan. 31, 
for erecting a steel highway bridge, with two fixed spans, 
each about 90ft. long, and one draw span about 210 ft. long, 
over the Seekonk River in Providence. 


Scranton, Pa.—A resolution has been introduced into 
select council directing the city engineer to prepare plans 
and specifications for a viaduct over the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western tracks on North Main avenue. The 
structure would be about 1,000 feet long, and will cost 
about $45,000. 


Somerville, Mass.—The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. is 
building a new highway bridge for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad at Somerville, Mass. 

Toledo, O,—City Engineer Miller has prepared detailed 
plans for the proposed new city bridge over the Maumee, 
between Fassett street and Walbridge avenue. The plans 
we.e laid before the State Board of Public Works at Cc!- 
umbus this week. 

Bids for $23,000 of bridge bonds will be opened by the 
Ways and Means Committee on canals on Jan. 21. The 
balance of the issue has been taken by the Sinking Fund 
Trustees. ‘They are to run 20 years and bear 4% per cent. 
interest annualy, payable semi-annually. 


Volga, S. D.—Bids will be received by D. R. Sweezy, 
County Auditor, for the erection of a steel bridge across 
the Sioux River. There will be one span 75 ft. long. 


Welch, W. Va.—The county court of McDowell 
County, W. Va., with headquarters at Welch, has decided 
to build a steel or iron bridge over Tug River, near the 
mouth of Brown’s Creek. The plans as prepared call for 
a bridge of 100 feet span, built on cylindrical columns, 
28 ins., outside diameter, 14 ft. clear roadway with side- 
walks, approaches to be of timber, 30 ft. 


Youngtown, O,—The Youngstown Bridge Co. has re- 
ceived a contract to build an iron viaduct 4,000 ft. long 
from Padre Island into the Gulf of Mexico. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, semi-annual, 
1'; per cent,, payable Feb, 1. 
ntral of New Jersey, quarterly, 14 per cent., payable 


Cc 
Keb. 1. 

Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stock Yards Co., 
semi-annual, 3 per ceut. on the preferred stock, and 4 per 
cent, on the common stock, payable Jan. 28. 

Mine [ill & Schuylkill Haven, 3% per cent., payable 
Jan, 15. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will 
be held as follows: 

Brockwayville & Daguscahonda, annual, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. Fan. 14. 

Crawford Junction & McKean County, annual, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan.14. 

Daguscahonda & Elk,annual, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan.14. 

East Broad Top Ratlroad & Ceal Co., annual, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Jan. 14. 

fort Wayne & Jackson,annual, Jackson, Mich., Jan. 25. 


Lehigh Valley, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 15. 


Philadelphia & Reading, annual, 12th and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, annual, Wil- 
mington, Del., Jan. 14. 





Pickering Valley, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14. 
Reading & Columbia, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 14. 
Western New York & Pennsylvania, annual, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 14. 
orcester, Nashua & Rochester, annual, Worcester, 
Mass, Jan. 15, 


Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

fhe Freight Claim Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Chicago on March 13. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesleyan 
‘Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
‘Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the fourth Wednesday of January, 
lfarch, April, September and October, at 10a. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Ratlway Club meets 
et the Kimball House , Atlanta, Ga.,on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 


8p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
nieets at the St. Paul Union Station,onthe Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Wednesday in each month, at 8p. m. The headquarters 
of the society areat 51 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 


p. m. cond 
The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Louisville 

meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 

son street, on the second Thursday in each month, at 8 


wight. 
. The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds infor- 
mal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, from 
September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke. at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

Central Rallway Club. 

The next meeting (the Annual) of this club will 
be held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, Jan. 23, at 10 A. M. The discussion of 
Mr. Morford’s paper, on Terminal Yards, was post- 
poned until this meeting, and the members of the 
Buffalo Railway Superintendents’ Association have been 
invited to be present and take part in the discussion. 
The committee on ‘‘Freight Car Door Hangers, Fasteners, 
etc.,’’? will make a more comprehensive report, which 
the short tine allowed them at the last meeting did not 
permit. Election of officers for the ensuing year will be 
held as follows: President (under the last amendment 
this officer for the year ’95 must bea representative of 
the Motive Power Department). Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, and six members of the Executive and Fi- 
nance Committee. 


Western Society of Engineers. 


About 120 membets and guests sat down to the annual 
banquet of the Western Society of Engineers held in the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on January 2. 

The retiring president, Mr. Hiero B. Herr gave a review 
of the work done by the Society during the last year. He 
then introduced the new president, Mr. Horace E. Hor- 
ton, who made a few brief rematks. The next speaker 
was Mr. Willard A. Smith, who explained the ob- 
jects of the Society. Mr. N. S. Patton, President of the 
Municipal Improvement League was introduced and spoke 
on the friendly relations existing between the architects 
and engineers. He dwelt upon the necessity of using 
great care in the design and construction of buildings as 
too many of the streets are spoiled by unsightly struct- 
ures. He opposed the use of Wabash Avenue for the ele- 
vated road as there were enough alleys which could be 
used without defacing the avenue. A letter was received 
from Mr. E. L. Corthell, who is ill in Switzerland, ex- 
tending his greetings to the Society. 

Mr. George L. Wilson, President of the St. Paul Society 
of Engineers replied to the toast of ‘‘ Our Sister Socie- 
ties ’’ and extended the greetings of the St Paul Society. 
Mr. George S. Morison gave an outline of the policy of 
the Society. He thought that the Society should branch 
out more and include all kinds of enigneers and should 
not be merely a local organization. He also suggested 
that elevated roads should be constructed so as to coire- 
spond more with the elements of form and gtace. 

Judge Vincent representing the Civic Federation spoke 
of the responsibility of engineers and advised more com- 
bination among them in order to maintain their rights. Mr. 
J. Randolph, Chief Engineer of the Chicago Main Drain- 
age Canal, responded to the toast ‘‘ Our Greatest Public 
Work.’’ Speeches were made by B. L. Crosby, President 
of the Engineers Society of St. Louis, L. Taft, J. G. Me- 
Carthy and Professor Hatch, the latter speaking on 
‘Technical Education.’’ The present officers of the So- 
ciety are :SHorace E. Horton, President; Daniel W. Mead, 
First Vice-President; Henry C. Draper, Second Vice- 
President; Edwin G. Nourse, Sectetary and Librarian; W. 
L. Stebbings, Treasurer; John W. Cloud, Trustee. 

The present membership is 424. 





PERSONAL. 





—Baron de Courcel, recently appointed Ambassador of 
France to Great Britain, is President of the Orleans Rail- 
toad Company. 

—Gen. John B. Gray, Agent for the American Brake 
Company, was married to Mrs. C. E. Arthur, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at Evansville, Ind., on Jan. 3. 


—Mr. W. D. Dimock has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Providence & Stonington 
Steamship Co., vice Mr. J. N. Babcock, resigned. 

—Mr. C. M. Bissell, of New York, has been elected Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Findlay, Fort 
Wayne & Western Railroad, vice Mr. C. G. Patterson, 
resigned. 

—Mr. C. A. Cairns, lately chief clerk in the general 
passenger department of the Chicago & Northwestern 











Railroad, has been promoted te be Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent. ; 

—Col. E. B. Wheelock, general agent of the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad, died at New Orleans last week. He had 
been associated with the Texas & Pacific since the road 
was built into New Orleans. 

—Ex-Governor L S. Ross, who was appointed State 
Railroad Commissioner of Texas, by Governor-Elect Cul- 
berson, bas declined, and will continue as president of the 
Agricultural & Mechanical College at Bryan,-Tex. 

—M:. Frank H. Coolidge, formerly southern agent for 
the American Brake Co.,of St. Louis, has recently been ap- 
“— to an important position with the Stillwell-Bierce 

Smith-Vaile Co. of Dayton, Ohio, the well-known 
manufacturers of pumps, heaters, and railroad supplies. 

— The news from Mr. E. L. Corthell continues favorable. 
He is still in Berne, Switzerland, is in very good general 
health, active, and of course full of projects, He intends 
to return to the United States in the spring. Nobody can 
say, however, anything more than that his final recovery 
is fairly probable. 

—Mr. John Thorne, ex-President of the Utica & Black 
River Railroad, died very suddenly last week in Utica, 
N. Y. He was 84 years old. He was engaged in many 
undertakings, but was best known in his connection with 
the Utica & Black River road, which was developed dur- 
ing his presidency of nearly fifteen years. 

—Mr. F. Slater has been appointed general foreman of 
the locomotive department’of the{Cbicago & North Western 
with headquarters at the West Chicago shops, the appoint- 
ment to take effect Feb. 1. Mr. Slater has been general 
foreman of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western at 
Kavkauna, Wis., and has been in the company’s service 
there for the last 13 years. 

—Vice-President and General Manager P. C. Purdy, of 
the Missouri Kansas & Texas}Railroad, has secured an ex- 
tended leave of absence, and is now 1n Eutope. Mr. A. 
A. Allen, the present General Superintendent of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, has been appointed Assistant 
General Manager to perform the duties of Vice-President 
during Mr. Purdy’s absence. 


—Mr. J. W. Cook, of Shenandoah, Va.,has been promoted 
to be division superintendent of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, from Roanoke to Hagerstown. Mr. Cook has 
been the superintendent of the line from Shenandoah to 
Hagerstown. He takes the place of Mr. D. W. Flickwir, 
who resigned in order to devote all of his time to the 
interests of the Shenandoah Furnace Company, of which 
he is President. 


—Mr. John N. Sherrard has been appointed Assistant 
General Manager of the Taylor Iron & Steel Co., of High 
Bridge, N. J., manufacturers of car axles, and of the 
Hadfield manganese steel castings. Mr. Sherrard has 
been engaged by the receivers for the past year or so as 
blast furnace Manager and Superintendent of the Besse- 
mer Steel Wo1ks. He was for about 13 years chief chemist 
of the Troy Steel & Iron Co. 


—Mr. Anthony Barrett has retired from the office of 
General Manager of the Brookyn Union Elevated Railroad, 
and Mr. George W. Wingate was last week chosen in his 
place. Mr. Barrett has been a director of the company 
since its incorporation, and be has been the trustee of 
23,342 shares of stock of the company which has figured 
a good deal in the history of the company, but the actual 
ownership of which has never been made public. Mr. 
Barrett became General Manager of the road about a year 
ago. 

—Mr. Thomas Clapp Cornell, died at Yonkers, N. Y., 
Dec. 29. He was born on Jan. 7, 1819, in Flushing, 
L. I. In 1840 he entered the enginee1 service of New 
York State on the Erie Canal enlargement. From 1844 to 
1846 he was in the employ of the Canadian. government 
at Montreal, on the Lachine Canal. In 1847 he was em- 
ployed in the construction of the New York Centtal Rail- 
road as assistant engineer. For many vears he has been 
president of the Yonkers Gas Light Co., and a prominent 
citizen of that town. 


—Mr. R. K. Brown, assistant engineer of the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Lonis, at Pittsburg, has been 
promoted to engineer of the Richmond division of the 
Pennslyvania lines. Mr. Brown has been with the Penn- 
sylvania Company for six years, having first entered the 
services of the lines at Wellsville, O., was transferred to 
Cincinnati, and from there came to Pittsburg, where he 
has been for almost three years. He will be succeeded at 
Pittsburg by Mr. Thomas B. Hamilton, who has been in 
the maintenance-of-way department of the Panhandle for 
five years. 

—There died recently in Moscow one of the great rail- 
road builders of Russia, whose career shows that in that 
country, as well as this, men may work their way up 
from poverty. P. J. Gubonin was the son of a serf, and 
followed his father’s trade as a stonecutter and maker of 
whetstones, after atime taking contracts for such work, 
which brought him into contact with road and railroad 
contractors. In 1848 he began to take large contracts, and 
during the railroad building era in the sixties, he became 
a leading contractor and built five different tailioads, and 
parts of several others. 


—M1. J. C. McCuen, who for three years has been Mas- 
ter Mechanic of the Alabama Great Southern Railroad in 
Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to the position of 
Master Mechanic of the Queen & Crescent shops at Lud- 
low, Ky., on the Cincinnati Southern division. He is suc- 
ceeded at Birmingham by Mr. J. B. Skinner, who has 
been general foreman at the Ludlow shops. Mr. McCuen 
has been Master Mechanic at Birmingham for three years 
and was formerly Master Mechanic of the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific division at Monroe, La. He has 
been with the Queen & Crescent for twelve years alto- 
gether. 


—Mr. J. D. Hawks has been elected Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Detroit & Mackinaw Railroad 
in Michigan, under which name the Detroit, Bay City & 
Alpena road has been reorganized, with Mr.-C. H. Cos- 
ter of Drexel, Morgan & Co. as President. Mr. Hawks is 
very well known to railroad men and was for many years 
chief engineer of the Michigan Central Railroad. In 1892 
he resigned that position to become General Manager for 
the Detroit Citizens Railroad Co. For some months past, 
however, he has been Manager of the Detroit, Bay City 
& Alpena Railroad, which has been under the control of a 
Receiver. He remains as General Manager of the Citizens 
Rairoad also. 


—Mr. H. Colbran, general agent for the Atchinson, To- 
peka and Santa Fe, at Denver, and formerly general mana- 
ger of the Colorado Midland, has resigned his position 
with the Atchison to give his entire time to the tien of 
his position as President of the Midland Terminal Rail- 
way Co. He will be succeeded, it is said, by Mr. A. P. 
Tanner, assistant general freight agent of the Atchison at 
Topeka, The Midland Terminal road is one of the two 
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lines "reaching the"Cripple Creek mining district in Colo- 
rado. It is about 28 miles long, and Mr. Collbran is really 
its projector and builder. 


Mt. C. A. Cairns, the chief clerk of the General Pas- 
senger Department of the Chicago & Northwestern has 
been appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent of that 
ruad to succeed Mr. W. B. Kniskern, who has been pro- 
moted to the General Passenger Agency. Mr. Cairns is 
one of the best known of the younger Westein passenger 
officials. Mr. Cairns began his railroad career in 1878 as 
a messenger in the President’s office of the ‘‘Bee_ Line,’’ 
at Cleveland, Ohio. In 1889, when he was made Chief 
Clerk of the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City (now | the 
Chicago Great Western), which position he retained 
until Jan. 1, 1890, when he was appointed Assistant 
General Passenger Agent of the same company, whete he 
1emained until August, 1892, when he accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant to Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Kniskern, of the Northwestern. 


—Mr. William Lush died in Poughkeepsie, last Septem- 
ber after a four years’ illness, the effects of over wo1k. 
Mr. Lush was about 45 years of age, and was engaged for 
17 years ending August, 1886, upon the New York Central 
&-Hudson River Railroad as Assistant Engineer, Resident 
Engineer, and Principal Assistant Engineer. Among the 
many works executed under his charge was that of elevat- 
ing the New York Central through the streets of Roches- 
ter. He left the New York Central to become the Chief 
Engineer of the St. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad which 
he constructed. He was Chief Engineer of the Kansas 
City & Omaha afterwards; he was then engaged on the 
Union Pacific, under Mr. V. G. Bogue, until 1890 when 
his health failed him. Mr. Lush had many friends as an 
engineer and was noted for his good judgment, skill and 
energy. 


—Mr. Charles O. Russell, for 15 years General Superin- 
tendent of the Boston & Albany, died at Springfield, 
Mass.. on Tuesday last at the age of 70, a month after that 
of his brother William, which was noted in these columns 
December 14. Mr. Russell was one of the most popular 
Officers that eve: served the Boston & Albany. While 
efficient as a manager and thoroughly devoted to the in- 
terests of the company, he made friends everywhere, both 
with the public and among the employees, without effort, 
being genial, modest and a perfect gentleman. He began 
his service on the road in 1845, and was clerk or paymaster 
until 1858, when he became’ Assistant Superintendent. 
He was made Genetal Superintendent in 1867 on the 1e 
tirement of Henry Gray, and resigned in 1882. He had 
suffered from rheumatism for more than 20 years, and had 
been in very poor health fora long time. 


—Mr. E. M. Herr has accepted the position of Assistant 
Superintendent of Motive Power of the Chicago & North 
western Railway. Mr. Herr has had a varied experience 
in railroad work, and has well filled every position he has 
held. He is a graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale, and was a shop apprentice in the West Milwaukee 
shops of the C. M. & St. P., and afterward served some 
years in the C. B. & O. as assistant engineer of tests, 


engineer of tests, superintendent of telegraph 
and division superintendent. He was later divis- 
ion master mechanic of the C. M. & St. 


P. at Milwaukee, and then became superintendent of the 
Grant Locomotive Works at Chicago When that concern 
closed he made an extended tour closely studying railroad 
mechanics and engineering. One of the reuslts of that 
trip was the remarkably thorough and discriminating 
series of atticles on German railroad practice wiitten for 
The Railroad Gazette and published last year. On his 
return he became general manager of the Gibbs Electrical 
Works at Milwaukee. For several months past he has 
been in Russia, on leave of absence, investigating Russian 
methods of locomotive building in the interests of an 
Eastern syndicate. He thus comes to his new position 
rarely well equipped, and will be warmly welcomed back 
to railroad. work. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alleghany & Kinzua.—M. D. Murray has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent, with office at Bradford, Pa., to 
succeed C. V. Merrick. 


Atlantic Short Line.—The following directors were 
elected at a recent stockholders’ meeting in Savannah: 
John k. Young, W. W. Williamson and S. Meinhard, 
of Savannah; W. L. Strong, Henry Rice and S. Stein, of 
New York; J. F. Hanson, of Macon, and I. L. McKee, of 
Memphis. Walter C. Hartridge was elected Secretary of 
the board. 


Blue Ridge.—H. C. Beattie is Receiver of this com- 
pany, with office at Anderson, S. C 


Brooklyn Union Elevated.—The stockholders held 
their annual meeting last week and elected these Direct- 
ors: Adolph Ladenburg, Edward Lauterbach, Leonard 
Lewisohn, Simon Rothschild, Jacob Scholla, Henry Seid- 
enberg, Elbert Snedeker, Simon Uhlman, Frederick 
Uhlman, George W. Wingate, Elisha Dyer, Jr., William 
Pond, Jr., Emil Schaeffer, Jr. Austin Corbin, Anthony 
Barrett, and Albert L. Drake were not re-elected Directors. 
The new Directors organized by electing Frederick Uhl- 
man, President, in place of Adolph Ladenburg; George 
W. Wingate, Vice-President, in place of Anthony Barrett; 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer, in place of 
Albert Snedeker. 


Central of Gcorgia.—The aunual'’election for the Direct- 
ors for the company was held on Jan. 7. The old board 
was re-elected as follows: H. M. Comer, Abraham Vels- 
burg, George J. Mills, J. B. Holts, J. B. Hull, Henry R. 
Jackson, C. R Phinizy, Evan P. Howell, U. B. Harold, 
S. R. Jacquez, James Swann and S. W. Tilson. The 
42,000 shares owned by the Southern were not voted, but 
the old board is friendly to the Southern interests. 


Chester, Perryville, Ste. Genevieve & Farmiugton—l.. 
B. Houck is President and General Manager of this road, 
operating about 25 miles in Missouri, and E. F. Blomeyer 
is Secretary and General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
with headquarters at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Cincinnati, Portsmouth & Virginia.—James G. Leiper 
has been elected Vice-President. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—C. A. Cairne has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General Passenger .... ..cket Agent of 
this company. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.—J. F. Sechler having 
resigned, John Hartigan has been appointed Master Me- 
chanic, and E. T. Carlton Master Car Builder, with office 
at Joliet, fl. 

Farmville & Powhattan.—N. V. Randolph has been 
elected President, to succeed Joseph Hobson, resigned. 


Fitchburg.—Thejposition of Traveling Freight Agent on 
the tunnel] division has heen abolished and A. C. Lorion, 





who filled the place, has been promoted to division 
Freight Agent, with headquarters at Fitchburg, Mass. 
This is a new office. 


Glenn Springs.—H. S. Simpson is President of this 
road built in 1894, with office at Glenn Springs, S. C. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—W. B. Coffin, 
Genetal Superintendent, in addition to his other duties, 
has been appointed Purchasing Agent of the Jacksonville, 
Fe & Key West road, in place of J. H. Bland, re- 
signed. 


Louisville, St. Louis & Texas,—Edgar Hill has been 
appointed Traffic Manager with headquatters at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—W. Lavery has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent of Motive 
Power of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Division, 
with office at Cleveland O.. to succeed S. Higgins. 


N.Y. & Long Island Bridge Co.—Ata special meeting of 
the stockholders of the company at 192 Broadway, New 
York City, on Jan. 7, the following Directors were elected 
to hold office until next June: William J. Kelley, 
William G. Bosworth, Joseph H. Jones, George A. Hamil- 
ton, Henry M. Conover, Edward J. Royle. James J. Noo- 
nan, James G. Gardner, George W. Quinlan, Jacob P. 
Miller, Daniel M. Rollins aud Herbert C. Smythe. 


‘ Northern Pacific.—Frank A. Gross, for several years 
agent of the New York Central & Hudson River road at 
Utica,has been appointed District Passenger Agent of the 
toad with headquarters in Boston. 


Ohio & Charleston.—J. J. Collier is Secretary and 
Treasurer of this company, with headquarters at 310, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, H.J. Bruce is Auditor, 
with office at Blacksburg, S. C. 


Ohio. Southern.—W. XK. Kearsley has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Auditor. with headquarters at Spring- 
field, 0., to succeed F. M. Crook, resigned. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evans iile.—R. H. Starbuck has 
been appointed car accountant, with headquarters at Mat- 
toon, Ill. 


Pittsburg, Akron & Western.—A.S. Miller has been 
appointed Acting General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
with office at Akron, O., to succeed W. S. Taylor, resigned. 


Poughkeepsie & Eastern.—The title of W. H. Sheldon 
has been changed from General Superintendent to General 
Manager. 

Providence & Stonington Steamship Co.—J. N. Bab: 
cock having resigned as Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, William DeWolf Dimock has been appointed to 
succeed him, with office at Pier (new) 36, North River, 
New York. 


Southern.—J. Turner has been appointed trainmaster, 
with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Turner takes 
the place of W. F. Williams, resigned. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of this road, the lessor of the Vandalia, 
was held on Jan. 7. The three Vice-Piesidents of the 
Pennsylvania Company—Messrs. McCrea, Brooks, and 
Davidson, were elected Directors. Mr. McKeen was re- 
elected President, and John G. Williams continues as 
General Manager and Chairman of the Executive Comniit- 
tee, which makes him the executive head of the system. 


Wagner Palace Car Co.—R. A. Wilson has been ap- 
poiuted District Superintendent at Kansas City, Mo., to 
succeed R. A. Forsyth. 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 








Adirondack.—The State Land Board, of New York, 
has refused the application of the Adirondack Railroad 
fot permission to extend its line from North Creek to 
Long Lake, N. Y., in the Adirondacks, a distance of 
thitty miles. There was much opposition to the Board 
granting the application of the railroad for authority to 
build the extension. Some of the opponents secured an 
injunction from the courts to prevent the Board giving 
the desired authority. They finally acted on the last day 
when they had any power to doso as the new State consti- 
tution forbids the construction of a railroed through the 
mountains. 


Ashland Terminal.—At the recent annual meeting of 
the Company it was decided to build 18 miles of 1ailroad 
this spring. The officers elected ate as follows: J. W. 
Cochran, President; Thos. Bardon, Treasurer and Man- 
ager; R. C. Heydlauff,Secretary. The surveys have been 
made, some right of way has been secured, and it is in- 
tended to have the work well under way by April next. 


Brookline & Milford.—There promises to be a contes 
in the Maine Legislature over the application for a char- 
ter for a new railroad extending form Milford to Man- 
chester, N. H. The road will be an extension of the 
Brookline & Milford controlled by the Fitchburg and 
which recently was built between Brookline and Milford. 
The fight is between the Fitchburg on one side and the 
Boston & Maine and Concord & Montreal on the other. 


Central Counties.—The construction of this railroad 
from South Indian to Rockland, Ont., about 20 miles will 
be completed this week. 


Central Louisiana.—This company was tecently or- 
ganized at Rayne, La., to construct a road from Vermil- 
lion Bay through the center of Vermillion Parish, La- 
feyette Parish, to Rayne, thence to Church Point and 
Flattown in the Parish of St. Landry, thence to Chicot, 
and to some point on the Texas and Pacific near Cheyne- 
ville or Alexandria, a distance altogether of 70 miles. 
The greater part of the road is through prairie except 
where it crosses the streams, which are very small, the 
only timber to cut being on each side of the streams. 
Wellman Bradford, of Rayne. La., is Chief Engineer. 


Charleston, Clendinnin & Sutton.—The locating 
engineers, under Col. J. H. Romine, have completed the 
survey of one of the routes between Clendennin and Sut- 
ton, W. Va. This location is along the south side of the 
Elk River all the way, and is a very satisfactory route. 
There are no heavy grades, and no cuts to be made. 
From Big Laurel to Clay Court House another location will 
be made in the hope of getting astill easier route between 
those two points. In either case, it will be necessary to 
bridge the river once. The constrction on this line has 


been kept up uninterruptedly since last October, till a 
few days ago,when the work was suspended on account of 
the severe weather. 
Court House, 


Chicago & Carbondale.—Articles of incorporation 
were filed with the Secretary of State at Springfield last 


The grading is half done to Clay 








week by this new railroad company. It proposes to 
build a road form a point on the Chicago, Paducah & 
Memphs Railroad, in the county of Williamson, to a point 
connecting with the Chicago & Texas Railroad, in Car- 
bondale, Jackson County, with branch lines into the coal 
fields of both counties. The capital stock is $300,000, and 
the principal office is to be at East St. Louis, The incor- 
poratots are: William L. Huse, St. Louis; John J. Mc- 
Lean, Hillsboro; John W. Griswold and James H. Atter- 
bury, Litchfield; A. G. Brown, St. Elmo; W. S. Carter, 
St. Louis, and Rodney Kelly, St. Elmo. 


Ellaville, Westlake & Jennings.—This road is now 
completed through Hamilton County, in the northern part 
of Florida, from Ellavilile north to Withlacoochee Bridge, 
Horne, Grover and Westlake, 11 miles altogether. The 
route has been surveyed to Jenning’s, nine miles north of 
Westlake and just south of the Georgia state line. The 
contracts have been let to West Bros, who have sublet 
the work. ‘he grading is not difficult, the country being 
very level and requires but very little excavating or fills. 
The officers of the company are: J. W. West, President; EF. 
E. West, General Manager; W. J. Kelly, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and G. J. Swet, Chief Engineer, all of Ella- 
ville, Fla. 


Georgia Northern.—J. N. Pidcock, Jr., Frank R. and 
John F. Pidcock, all of Jersey City, N. J.; O. L. Davis, 
of Moultrie, and James N. Pidcock, of White House, N. 
J., are among the incorporatots of the Georgia Northern, 
projected from Pidcock, in Brooks County, into Berrien 
County, Ga. 

Georgetown & Granger.—Messrs. Allison and Mor- 
ris have the contract for grading the five miles of the 
tailroad to Granger, Tex., have teams at work five miles 
west of that town, and will rapidly push the work through 
to Granger. Grading and bridging between Granger and 
Georgetown is to be completed by Feb. 15, about half the 
work only being a new grade. The line is 16 miles long 
and was partly graded some years ago. 


Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City.—The company has 
begun to lay rails on the 18-mile extension from Buna, 
Tex. north to Kirby, and the work will be pushed rapidly 
fintil completed. E. E. Pratt of Boston, Mass., President 
of the line, is expected in Beaumont, Tex., the company’s 
headquarters, in a few days, Vice-President J. H. Kirby, 
who has been inthe east for som months, returning with 
him. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—General Manager 
Yokum, speaking of*the widely published rumor that the 
company contemplated’an extension from Fo1t Worth into 
Jack County, Tex., says that there is no truth in the rumor. 


Long Island.—Work on the extension from Easthamp- 
ton to Amagansett will be commenced inafewdays. The 
road is to be finished by April 1. The section between 
Bridgehampton and Easthampton is progressing rapidly. 


Louisiana & Northwest.—It is stated that J. D. 
Beardsley has purchased a controlling interest in the road, 
and will extend it to a connection with the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, at Hope, Ark The Louisiana & 
Northwest is 40 miles long, extending from Homer to 
Bienville, La. ; 

Madison County Belt.—This company organized to 
encircle Alexandria, Ind., and contiguous towns with a 
railroad, was chartered at Indianapolis Ind. Jan. 3 with 
a capital of $150,000. The incorporatois are the directors 
and officers of the Union Steel Co. of Alexandria. 


Mahoning State Line.—The Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
road has opened fo: traffic a freight line known as the 
Mahoning State Line 10ad, Lowellville Junction, O., on 
the main line, to Hilltown, Pa. eight miles distant. Th1s 
branch has been building for some time. No passenger 
service has been attempted yet. The branch reaches large 
stone quarries, from which a heavy business is expected. 


Mexican Roads.—The Mexican Government has 
granted a concession to a syndicate of New York capital- 
ists for building a railroad from the Batopilas mining 
district to a point on the Mexican Central Railroad, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles. Ex-Gov. Alexander Shepard, a 
leading mine owner of the Batopilas disttict, is the lead- 
ing membe1 of the syndicate. 


Monongahela River.—Reports have been - tele- 
graphed over the country within the past two weeks, 
from Uniontown, Pa., to the effect that this road, and the 
West Virginia & Pittsburg road, which is an extension of 
100 miles from Clarksburg, W. Va., into the interior of 
that State, had been sold to the Baltimore & Ohio. Hon. 
H. G. Bowles President of the company, and other stock- 
holders deny the truth of the report. There has been no 
sale, and no such sale is contemplated. 


National Tehauntepec.—It is announced that the 
Mexican Government has rejected the proposal of C..P. 
Huntington to operate this line. The business of the rail- 
road is increasing rapidly, and the Federal Government 
has found it a profitable line. There will be several im- 
portant branches constructed the present year, including 
one to Pazoz del Rio de San Juan, State of Vera Cruz. 


New Roads.—Engineer J. T. Williams, of Denver, has 
completed the survey of arailroad from Flagstaff, Ariz., to 
the nearest point of the Grand Canon of the Colorado, 35 
miles away. 


Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound.—A final inspec- 
tion of four ten-mile sections of this railroad to Long 
Lake, Ont., was made by Government engineers last 
week. There remains but 60 miles west of Long Lake 
to Emsdale, Ont., yet to be constructed to finish the line 
through from Ottawa to the waters of Georgian Bay. The 
construction of the entire road has been under the charge 
of G. A. Mountain. 


Paducah, Cairo & Western.—This railroad company, 
recently organized, is projected to extend from Paducal:, 
Ky., via Moxins Mills, Woodville and Hazzelwood, to 
East Cairo, Ky., 33 miles. The surveys have been com- 
pleted and the prospects for construction early in spring 
are very favorable. The contracts will probably be let 
about April 1. The work will average 20,000 cu. yds. of 
earth per mile. The maximum grade is 52.8 ft. per mile, 
compensated on curves and the maximum curves 3 degrees. 
The officers are: W. J. Hills, Paducah, Ky., President; 
Geo. O. Hart, Paducah, Vice-President; A. J. Welsh, 
Membpis, Tenn., Secretary, and N. R. Olcott, Paducah, 
Chief Engineer. 


Pennsylvania.—The survey for a branch of the road 
into the northern section of Somerset County, Pa., has 
been dnished. It is said to be the intention of the Penn- 
sylvania to anticipate the Pennsylvania Midland by the 
immediate building of a circular line that will extend 
from Lovett, on the South Fork branch, to Scalp Level, 
thence to Poit Creek, and join the Somerset & Columbia 
road at Foustwell. The branch will then be extended up 
Shade Creek and back to Dunlo, Cambria County, to join 
the South Fork branch again, 











